











~ to each the full reward of his labor; 
as a result involuntary poverty will) be abol- 


of democrats of the better sort, 
‘taken a decided stand in favor of electoral 


country. 


of the new states soon to be admitted to 
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tue Saeeain advocates ie uelition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by 


der the general term, Land. 
We hold that to tax labor or its products is 


to discourage industry. 


We hold that to tax lind values to their 


full amount will render it impossible for any 


man to exact from others price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature iu 
which all living men bave an equal right of 
use: that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
rod that 


ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty end the dread of 


poverty will be swept away. 


The (iresvont cluty of DBaltimore 
changed its name fo the Crescent demo- 


his 
cratic society of Baltimore. The Crescent 
‘club has been an influential. organization 
Tt has 


reform, and mainly through its efforts the 
Baltimore elections have been much puri- 
fied, while during the last campaign it was 
active in tariff reform work. The change 
in its name, which brings it into line with 
the democratic ‘society of Pennsylvania, 
of which Chauncey I*. Black is president, 
means a step in advance, and is a definite 
declaration” that its 
thrown with the radical section of the 
democratic party, and in favor of a 
thorough free trade campaign. ' 
The resolutions changing the name, 
declared for the Jellersonian principles 


influence is to be 


avowed by the democratic society of 
Pennsylvania, including opposition to 


“unnecessary commercial restrictions for 
the benefit of the few at the cost of the 
many, and embodied the reasons given 
by President Black for the adoption of 
the Jetfersonian name of democratic so- 
ciety, and provided for the appointment 
of a committee to aid in the formation of 
democratic societies throughout Mary- 
land, with the view of assisting in reor- 
ganizing the democratic party of the 
President J.) Frank Morrison 
wnnounced that within the next three 
months lectures would be delivered be- 
fore the society by Chauncey F. Black of 
Pennsylvania, Tlenry of New 
York, Henry Watterson: of Louisville, 
Wy., and W. 1. Scott of Pennsylvania. 


George 


This is one of the many indications, 


apparent all over the country, that the 


Jeffersonian deniocracy is coming to the 


front, and that it will be in future impos- 
“sible 
and Gorman to prev ent an open struggle 


for the Danas, Randuls, Barnums 


for free trade, If they are strong enough 
in the organization to prevent this, then 
the democratie organization will inevi- 


~ tably split, and a third party will enter 


the next campaign, or rather, a new par- 
ty with “free trade” openly inscribed 
Upon its banners will relegate the office- 
seeking, protectionist rump of the dem- 
ocracy to the position of a third party, 
such a split will complete the work of 


~ bringing political parties to a true align- 


ment on living 


issues, For it will eall to 





2 ity especially in the west, a gre: ut body of 
vepublicans who, though rei ly opposed 
to protection, voted in the last election 
for 


the prote eellonist candidate, 


[tis aueh to be wished that at least one 


taxation upon | 
land values irrespective of improvements, of | 
the annunl rental value of all those various | 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- | 
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there 


; the Union would have originality cnough 
to depart so far [rom custom as to provide 
In our dual 
followed the English 


for a single legislative body. 
legislatures we have 
pattern without stopping to 
whetherit was the best or not. 
fear of the smaller states that they might 
there was some 


inquire 
Tn the 


otherwise be overborne 
reason for the division of the national 
leévislature into two bodies, but there is 
no such reason fora similar division of 
stute legislatures. The effect of this 
division of legislative power is simply to 
lessen the dignity of both houses, to 
divide and diminish responsibility, and to 
distract the attention of the people and 
prevent them from following the 
sions and the acts of their representa- 
tives. This last reason alone should be 
suflicient to condemn dual legislatures. 
it is much more than twice as difficult for 
the public to follow the deliberations and 
acts of two it would be to 
follow those of one, and the responsibility 
of a vote where another body must con- 
cur is diminished by more than one-half. 
Asa matter of fact, in the United States 
to-day, the great mass of the people, 
save as to exceptional matters, know 
nothing whatever of what their repre- 
sentatives are doing. 

Au idea has prevailed that two legisla- 
tive bodies place a 
tion, but experience does not bear this out, 
und it is more than probable that the 
division of responsibility between two 
houses is far more favorable to hasty and 
ill considered legislation than would be 
the possibility of quick action by one. 
But it is in the path of true reform, which 
consists mainly in the repeal of enact- 
ments badin themselves or which have 
become bad by reason of changed con- 
ditions, that the obstructive power of a 
second house becomes mos. injurious. 

All over the United States the senates 
have become the bulwarks of corpora- 
tions, the strongholds of the lobby. As for 
the senate of the United States, not only 
does it already present the monstrous in- 
equality of the representatives of forty 
thousand people in one state clothed with 
as much legislative power as the repre- 


discus- 


bodies than 


check upon over-legisla- 


sentatives of over six millions in another, 
but it has become virtually a house of 
millionaires—a house where sit, not the 
representatives of sovereign states, so 
much as the representatives of great cor- 
porations and giant trusts, 
tion of the constitution 
bodies has been but little discussed in 
this country as yet, for we resemble our 
cousins across the Pacitic in other things 
than our protective tariff, but the appear- 
wnce of somethine like a (le- 
mocracy will erelong bring it up, and it is 
well that the men of the democratic so- 
cieties and the single tax. clubs should 
begin to think about if, 


This ques- 


of legislative 


radical 


Tn the house of representatives on the 
24th, Mr. Butterworth of Olio said a rood 
many spirited things against the tyranny 
Of labor organizations and the wicked- 
ness of keeping boys from learning trades 
and preventing men from going to work 
where and how they want to, The miat- 
ter in debate, brought up by a chuse in 
the appropriation bill, was as to whether 
stern presses should he employed by the 
treasury department in printing the backs 
af circulating notes, or whether the w ark 
should be done by hand, As to whether 


ostoan press work is equal to hand pyess 


work there isa confliet of testimony, but 
is none as to the fact that. the 


steam printing in question required only 
197 men while hand printing required 286 
Mr. Butterworth charged that this 
was the real reason of the opposition to 
the steam presses, and it is probable that 
he was not farwrong, Hespoke in seath- 
ing terms not only of the absurdit; 


men, 


yand 
profligacy of the making of more work 
the but 
injustice body 
the 
of 
and 


by discarding: steam 
of the 
of the people 
Tle 


who, he 


presses, 
the 

pay 

Knights 


to 
must 


SPross 
who 
the 
had 
hooted the steam) pressmen when they 
were going to work, and declared that 
the secretary of the treasury who per- 
initted such outrages ought to 
He vy 


cost. denounced 


Labor, said, hissed 


be im- 


peached, was especially bitter on the 


so-called Iabor leaders and representatives 


of the Knights of Labor who came to 
congressmen with threats that if they did 
not vote thus and so in the interests of 
labor, the power of the labor organizations 
against them at the polls, 
and defied them to do their worst, sneer- 
hem that they had better 


would be used 


invly telling 
establish a whipping post in front of the 
rapitol, and whip twenty-five members of 
the house on the last Saturday of each 
month. 

We would hardly become more utterly 
abject after that ordeal than we have been 
at other times since I have been a mem- 
ber of this bedy,” Mr. Butterworth con- 
tinued, “I lave in some measure sur- 
rendered my manhood once or twice, but 
Thope the next time Io do it T will be 
paralyzed as oa fit punishment for such 
self abasement.” 


As to preventing boys from learning 
trades, Mr. Butterworth told of a Wash- 
ington carpenter who applied to a col- 


‘league to get something for his three boys 


to do, suving that he could not teach 
them his trade cr even get them to help 
him; that one of them could not even 
hold a board while 
they were not apprentices, and the list was 
full, and that if he got one of them to do 
it he would be dismissed from the union, 


he nailed it, because 


would become a seab and no one could 
employ him under penalty of being boy- 
cotted. He also 
the poor widow womanin New York, who, 


elluded to the case of 


because she had hired a baker without 
permission of the ass ciation, they had 
tried to starve to death—placing sentries 
befere her door “to starve her into sur- 
rendering the highest right an American 
free woman ever enjoyed, the right in an 
honest way to earn bread for herself and 
her children,” He protested that ‘no as- 
sociation in the world has a right to pun- 
ish me and starve me to death because I 
hire this manor that,” and concluded with 
this noble sentiment: 


That prosperity is net worth having which 
does not reach to every home. in the land 
where intelligence, virtue and industry abide, 
And there is only one w ay to bring about that. 
general prosperity, that is by means of the 
largest liberty to euch individual to fight the 
battle of life us best he can, untrammeled by 
iwesystem which preveuts him from enjoying 


all the rights and privileges which ougat to. 


belony to Tree men, 


If Me nies worth honest. in 
his expression of these sentiments they: 
should win him the adiniration and sup- 
port of every true American, 
terworth is not honest. Tbedoes not anedan 
What he says.) Heis notin 
largest liberty: to each individual to fight 
the battle of life us best he can. in 
tramticled by a system which prevents 
him fron) enjoying all the rights and priv. 
ileges which ought to belong: ta free men, 
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i Mr. Butterworth is a Tre te wit aus 


oh ao ater emer arm ae rm te remeneneetiene ag aan 


themselves engage; which not only pres 


Hind work, May larqahar iskedy 


Ot furmihes walk the SUPeels Ww itheut means of 
favor of the | 


a protectionist he is a supporter by voice 
and vote of asystem which denies to men, 
the right and privilege of freely buying 
and selling the products of their labor; 
which forees them out of employments in 
which they with the 
avowed purpose of forcing them into em- 


wish to eontinue, 








ployments in whieh. they would not of 







but... 
destroys trades, and) > 


vents Crom 


Which 


boys learning trades, 






absolutely 
which robs the 







whole body of American 
citizens for the purpose of adding to the 







unearned profits of a few favored indie: 






viduals anid combinations. 






If the ernie of Labor. or any. other 
labor associations have done all that Mr. 
Butterworth 


have 







charges them with, what. 







they done more than apply. for 


have applied 
which 







to 
in their behalf, the very system 
has been 
behalf capitalists 
Mr. Butterworth 
men shall have freedom {to buy and sell 
labor. Yet he denies their freedom to- 
buy sell 


themselves, or ask 







he lauding and 






supporting 






in of aud 





monopo- 
denmiunds that 











lists ? 











and of 
He denounces the opposition of 
the 


machines, 





the products labor. 







work- 
of labor 
Yet he supports the 
oo to the 
, lLrade, Fle waxes © 
Kuighte of Tabor or” 
trades unions put in petitions or send — 
delewates to ask legislation that they : 
deem in the special interest: of certain 
and his manhood 
is insulted when they threaten to back — 
their demands by their votes. But he has): 
no sucihindignation for the delegates and 
lobbyists of the pig iron men, the wool 
growers’ association, the steel trust, the 
coal barons, the sugar combination, or any 






iInen to employment 






saving 





opposition of rich 
greatest of labor saver 


indignant 






when 









classes of workingemen; 












of the thousand and one special interests 
that rush to Washington whenever a. 
bill is up, to bee, bribe and 
threaten representatives in the effort to 
procure or retain faxes on the whole peo- 
ple for their own selfish benefit. 







revenue 









As for the pay envelopes, the open or 






covert threats of discharge, the immense 
corruption funds of the Iast clection, he. 
has nothing whatever to siy. 







Ju the only 
thing the poor man bas to sell, Ma, But- 
terworth is for perfect freedom of compe- 








have to. 
there he is for repressing the free. 


tition; butas to what rich 
sell, 
dom of competition by the strong arm of 


the haw, 


men 







Alb thitt the wor hinerman his to 






buy is enbanced ino price by the restrie- 
(he Mry Bulter- 


worth is one of the stinchest supporters; 






tions of tariff, of which 






but when the workinguimn attempts by 
the 
Ca 
L thes 





cohlanice 
Mire 
CONS virtuous! indigcnarut. 


siiniliat restrictions to price 
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of his lnbor, then 
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In this very) debate Mi “Bul terwoeth 


showed What anarint deniuzorue lie 













Th reply to lis question of how the three 






boys of the carpenter he spoke of w ere, to 












Aud what is to becomeof your wduitdaborer 
Whois walking the streets now withotft em: 
ployment? TP can show you in New Jersey and 
in other places establishments it which more 
than two thirds of: the Jubor is ade. Up 
ipurentices and two-thirders, while the heads 
























getting bread for themselves or Mose, Muy nd 
lng pou them, 
Mr, Butterworth. ---Undoubled ly, sulich: if this 
house would do its duty the children. of th 
Ineo Who bave kept the republie would 
crowded aut of) their cuiploy inwub by 
loads of the lagaureni af Tura pe Unie Leg 
daily upon ours : "eure Lae 
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thrown upon our shores every bour, and this 
house is afraid to interfere—I repeat it, afraid 
to interfere—beings who represent nothing «n 





into the 


God’s earth but an appetite, a stomach and . 
_lyganmy, or one who practices it? How is 
it to be discovered whether a man is a 
polygamist or not? And what iS an an- 
—alrchist ora socialist? and how are they 
tobe told?) Let Congressman Ford de- 
fine his terms, 


an alimentary canal. 


All this miserable business of - trades 
union restriclions is but-a sequel and part 


of our system of trade restrictions, and 


that in turn gets its popular support from 
that fundamental violation of the law of 
equal freedom which denies the equal 
right of men to the use of the elemepts 
Without which labor cannot be exerted or 
To hoot or other- 


Wise intimidate men who wish to do honest 


even life maintained. 


work, to boycott or otherwise interfere 
between the man who wants to go to 
work and the man who wants to employ 
him, to prohibit or restrain apprentices, 
is to impair personal rights and to violate 
the law of liberty, But it is still more a 


violation of the law of liberty, a still 


more important denial of those equal, 
unalienable and self evident rights whieh, 
as our Declaration of Independence trury 
says, belong to every human being by di- 
rect grant of his Creator, to. make that 
element. on which and from whieh all 


must tive, the property of but a part of 
‘the people and to deny to others any right 


to use the natural opportunities essential 
to life and labor. This is the root of the 
lubor question and of all those paradoxes 
of which current political and social d's. 
cussion is full. 


Workingmen are not to be blamed 
above other men, if, feeling the pressure, 
they push for room against those who 
are nearest to them. But there can be 
no real and permanent relief in- this. 
Neither is anything to be hoped from 
special legislation in their favor. The 
rich and the privileged will always beat 
them at this. Congress can and does put 
millions in the pockets of men like 
Andrew Carnegie by taxing the whole 


people for their benefit. But what 
can Congress do for labor? What 


difference does it make to the millions 
of laborers throughout the country 
whether a hundred workmen more or 
less are employed in the treasury build- 
ing? What difference does it make to 
them whether government employes 
work six hours or ten hours?) What use 
tothem has been the establishment of 
the labor department? Special legisla- 
tion may enable a few to iive at the ex- 
pense of the many, but it is impossible 
for the many to live at the expense 
of the few. Therefore, as a matter 
of policy as well as of principle, those who 
desire the emancipation of labor should 
make their demands, not for legistation in 
behalf of labor, but for legislation in be- 
half of the whole people. And the only 
legislation that can benefit the whole 
people is the sweeping avay of Jaws 
which give to some men rights denied to 
others, which place fines and restrictions 
upon production and exchange and pro- 
tect monopolists in absorbing the earn- 
ings of others, 


Although he did vote for the Mills bill, 
it is no matter of regret that Congrass- 
man Ford of. Michigan was defeated for 
re-election, As chairman of the commit- 
tee on immigration he had a great oppor- 
tunity to inquire and report on the truc 
cause of the social pressure which makes 
it seem as if there were itlready too many 
people in this not half settled country, 
He has used it to pander to mean and 
ignorant prejudices and to divert atten- 
tion from the true cause. 

The bill reported by the Ford commit: 
tee imposes a specific duty of $) per head 
upon immigrants, besides such restric- 
tions on vessels bringing them here as 
would send half of the steamers now iy’ 
riving in New York to Canada instead, 
and it, moreover, prohibits the admission 











United States of polygamists, 
anarchists or socialists. What is a po- 
Iygamist? Is it one who believes in po- 


The Ford bill is too preposterous, too 
much in the teeth of American feelings 
and traditions to have much chance of 
passage, but if serves to indicate the 
srowing pressure of the labor problem, 


and it will help to bring men face to face. 


With the fundamental yquestion—why 
there is not room and work for sixty mill- 
ion people in a land wide enough and rich 
enough to support a thousand millions. 

The rapidity with which this question 
has come up—the ‘apid transition from 
the time when we boasted of our bound- 
less resources to a time When a chaimor 
goes up to shut out imnigrants because 
we are already too crowded, is startling 
even to those of us who foresaw its com- 
ing in the swiftness with Which our new 
lands were being fenced in, 


Why should anyone need work in this 


broad land ? Why should anyone feel 


himself in danger of starvation if he loses 
the wages of an employer, and he eom- 
pelled to band with his fellows to carry 


on & passive or active warfare with that 


employer to keep his wages above a mere 
Why should anyone fear 


existence rate? 
that the foreigner who comes here, to use 
the language of Mr, Butterworth, with an 


uppetite, astomach and an alimentary ca- 


nal, can make it harder for him to get a 
living, or why should any one feel that 
there is danger of that foreigner becom- 
ing a public charge, when with the appe- 
tite, the stomach and the alimentary 
canal comes also a pair of willing hands, 
Is the Almighty such a bungler that it is 
not. in the power of a pair of willing 
hands, even with all the increased efli- 
ciency which ourcivilization gives to labor, 
to feed the mouths that depend on them # 
Has He made this world too small for 
its people, or this land too narrow for all 
the inhabitants yet here or Who offer to 
come? To ask these questions is to an- 
swer them. Yet men do want work, and 
in the expectation that they will be com- 
pelled to pay roundly for getting it, for- 
tunes are being made every day by the 


rise in value of city lots and lands yet un- 


tilled. 


I spoke last Wednesday night in the 
Presbyterian church at Bordentown, N, 
J. In introducing me, Rey. Mr. Kerr 
wvowed his personal adherence to the 
single tax theory. I met ut Bordentown 
the superinuendents of the two largest 
factories there. One, with the other's 
concurrence, said: “The stronges evidence 
to me of the unnatural social conditions 
uf to-day is that influential men come to 
ask if I cannot find places for people. 
Work—even hard work at low pay—has 
become a boon, and intluence is soucht to 
eet it.” . 


At this writine the strike on the Rich- 
wrdson horse railways in Brooklyn is in 
its fifth day, and the strike on the New 
York surface roads in its first day. In 
such strikes as these, what is really in- 
cipient civil war is ‘apidly tending to 
puss from the passive to the active stage. 
Over and above the general 
they have for those who have eyes 
to see, there is a special lesson, 
Is it wise lonver to leave functions nee- 
essary to the convenience, if not to the 
existence, of whole communities, in the 
hands of private corporations, to be sus- 
pended whenever they and their employes 
may quarrel? The organization of a rail- 
Way trust, embracing the great trunk 
lines, presses the same lesson upon alten- 


lesson 
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mrties. The progress is immense, 
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know, and getting that into him, a 
factlty which may be extremely useful in 
the London council, 







































































tion. If, inthe present eondition of BOvV- 
ernment, we fear to make the mainte- 
hanee and management of these public 


The Chicago tariff reform convention 
on the 19th of February promises to be a 
very large and influential gathering, It 
Will embrace all shades of opinion, and 
single tax free traders who attend will 
be certain to find many of their brethren 


there, HENryY George. 
SE Sareea ee cee hee are 


AN ENGLISH PRIEST ON THE SINGLE TAX. 


Weekly Register (Catholic), London, 

Sirs Waving long felt interested in 
Henry (teorge’s theories about our social 
stute, I went the other day to hear one of 
his speeches; I also found’an opportunity 
of having a conversation with hin, Per- 
hips you will let me state the impression 
that both the man and his teaching have 
nade on me. The ideas often entertained 
vf the one and of the otherL found to be 
based upon misconception. Mr, George 
is often denounced, or laughed at, or 
sneered at, as the cause may be. But of 
the many men whom I have met dis- 
agreeing with Mr. George, there is only 
one who professes to have made some 
study of his books. It seems to me a real 
pity that educated Catholics do not wll 
Inake wserious examination of at least 
one of the works of this remarkable miusn, 
“Progress and Poverty,” “Social Prob- 
lems” and “Protection or Free Trade?’ 
wre books which are destined, I think, 
more und more to occupy the minds of all 
thinking men, 

There is nothing whatever of the an- 
archist, or socialist, or communist in Mr, 
George. He is all for law and order, and 
all forthe Ten Commandments, and for 
the rights of private property, Only he 
strongly insists that some human laws 
wre out of harmony with the divine laws, 
And he maintains that men are bound to 
bring their laws into harmony with the 
divine laws, which are higher, Those of 
us Whose influence and responsibility are 
sreater would find, he thinks, that even 
from a sellish point of view (if our selfish- 
ness were enlightened) it would be much 
better for us if the laws for which we are 
responsible allowed to all the multi- 
tude = whatever advantages were in- 
tended for them by Cod Almighty. But 
he does not wish changes to be attempted 
otherwise than carefully and cautiously, 
He is entirely opposed to state meddling, 
Litissez faire would be his motto Wherever 
there is no appropriation by one man or 
class of something which nature intended 
to be common, 

With regard, now, to landed property 
in particular, we have often entirely mis- 
apprehended Mr. Geurge’s teaching. He 
stuutly contends for private property in 
wil things which are due to man’s labor. 
We must have private property in crops, 
and trees, and hedges, and dykes, and 
barns, and houses. But Mr. George main- 
tains that the rude earth, “the prairie 
ralue,” is not private property, but should 
belong to the Common. stock. Neverthe- 
less, he does not advocate that anyone 
Should be deprived by law of the land 
Which he now peaceably possesses. lt is 
sullicient, he says, that a man should pay 
to the community (say to the county coun- 
cil) a tax in proportion to the value of the 
land which he uses, or over Which, at 
least, he claims to be master, Sucha tax 
is fairly due to the community. By the 
payment of it, said Mr. George, in one of 
his speeches, the landowners will only be 
going back to the good old English cus- 
tom, Theoretically they are even to-day 
only tenants of the crown, ihut is to say, 
of the whole nation, Formerly they reu- 
dered services to the public on ac- 
count of their landed property. <At 
the present day the whole country 
has a right to call upon all those 
Who are secured in their possession of a 
particular portion of the national terri- 
tory to contribute to the public funds in 
proportion to the value of that portion, 
[tis not said the extent of it, but the 
“ulue of it, Mere + rricultural land, far 
from towns, has (independently of labor) 
little or no value. Now this “single tax,” 
as Mr. George calls it, is the only tax 
which ought to be levied, or which there 
is uny need to levy. The “voods,” or 
good things, which’ a man produces or 
‘arries ought not to be taxed, A nian 
ought not to be taxed. A man ought not 
lo be fined for making, or for bringing 
hither, a good thing. Besides, look at 
the inequalities of the present system of 
taxation, We puta tax upon tea, for ine 
stance, of which the poorest work girl 
drinks as much as the richest lady, 

Such is, I believe, a fair summary of 
What I have heard from Mp, ( ieorye’s 
own lips. And I wish your readers could 
only know how much Mr, George insists, 
in public and private, that the great ques- 
tion which he debates is above ali things 
a religious question. He will never agree 
Lo treat it us a mere question of the best 
mode of raising revenue, Let justice be 
done, let the divine laws be observed, 
wnd all other things will be added unto 
us. Lam, sir, yours faithfully, 

A TOWN Prigst, 


highways a publie funetion, ean we safely 
delay the simplification of government ? 

General Master Workman Powderly has 
recently given several gratifying indica- 
tions of a desire to encourage the diseus- 
sion of the land question. In a recent 
speech in Baltimore he said: 

We must have a proper solution of the land 
question. Down beneath the coal and the 
erain, and the railways and machinery is the 
land question. Discuss it in your asseinblies 
anv way, single tax, double tax or any tax, 
only discuss it and learn the proper solution 
of it, Is it pot strange that a man may in- 
crease Lhe price of erain or coal and yet pay 
no iverease of his tax on the land? Make it 
impossible forever that man may so control 
the earth. Abolish the privilege a man holds 
so that when he grasps in hishand the land we 
must come begging to him for itsuse. I Say 
study this question earnestly and no man cun 
fuol you. , 

In an interview with a reporter of the 
Baltimore Sun ‘he was even more explicit, 
declaring that the land question is the 
great one and is occupying public atten- 
tion everywhere, and adding: 

Ihave no hostility to the single tax iden. 
aud I think assemblies should study that and 
all other proffered solutions of the land ques- 
tion, Imust state frankly I do not under- 
stand the single tax idea well enough to ad- 
vocate it myself. Io have had no time to 
study ittas 1 should. I am so continuousl, 
euxrossed in routine work I can fet no time 
to read, and L have almost forgotten what 1 
ikuew years ago of the finance question. 

1 need no argument to convince me, how. 
ever, that the land of this country belongs to 
the whole people and muy be controlled as 
they may lawfully direct. When Henry 
George placed two letters of mine on the 
land question in’ parallel columns of Tuk 
STANDARD, they did not, by the letter bearine 
the last date; signify I had receded frou the 
more advanced staud taken in the first letter. 
The iast letter, in which I Opposed the idea «| 
working laud in common, was not aimed it 
George, but at some men in the Knights «1 
Labor who wanted to deny almost every 
kind of property right. 

Tam glad to know this. But | wm sin. 
cerely anxious that Mr, Powderly should 
tuke time, even at the sacrifice of routine 
work, to study the sinele tax ideas In 
his position he must exert sreat tintluence 
for good or evil, and there is uot hing so 
important as that he should understand 
the full bearings of the labor question, 


and how alone labor ean be emancipated, 
If he will but come to definite conclusions 
on that, and then lead forward, the creat- 
est und most useful of careers is open to 
him. 

Mail advices of thé London county 
council’s election, which are just comu.., 
to hand show even a more sweeping 
victory for the Enelish democracy in the 
tory stronghold thau the cable has re- 
ported. The Star fairly jubilates, as it 
has, indeed, reason to. It SUys: 

So far as we can judge, an overwhelming 
tinajority of London's new councillors will be 
piedged to secure the control of the police, to 
the taxation of grcund values, to the ‘abuli- 
tien of the coal and wine duces, to the absorp- 
tion of the city funds and institutions, the 
eyualization of rates, the prohibition of sweat- 
lug contracts, the provision of public baths, 
Washhcuses and laundries, the starting of 
municipal lodging houses, the better housiug 
vf the poor, and the control of the great 
monopolies of food, Bas, Witter und convey- 
wnce. The socialist candidates ure nowhere; 
but the best and most practical items in their 
programmes have been taken over by bot" 


In Walworth, where William Saund- 
ers Was triumphiuntly elected, the tories, 
since the socialists put a candidate in the 
field against him in the person of Mr, A, 
Quelch, the editor of Justice, were SO 
confident of his defeat that they had laid 
in a stock of fireworks to celebrate the 
event, . 

One very remarkable min among the 
‘adicals clected is Walter Wren, Wrecked 
and shattered in body by an accident in 
childhood, his mental activity has made 
him one of the most successful leachers in 
the world, Hiss: eclalty is that of prepar- 
ing candidates for the competitive civil 
service oxaminations, He hasa faculty of 
finding out just. what a candidate heeds to 
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THE MANHATTAN SINGLE. TAX CLUB. ‘ 


More ihre veneers: ‘Singte Tax Picture 
by a Single Tax Artist--HMigh Jinks at a 
Commers—A Scholarly Address by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Davidson—-The Progress 
and Poverty Class. 

Mrs. Hargrave presented the club with 
two nickel plated cuspidores and three 
brass plaques. Mrs. McCabe sent in oil 
cloth sufficient to cover the four plain top 
tables, The glass door entrance to the 
rooms has now a handsome silk sume 
running on brass bars, and the angry ca 
on the vill now ornaments a aes 
frame presented by Mr. Everett and 
painted and gilded by Mr. Gilhooley. On 
the mantelpiece are framed photographs 
of Henry George und Hugh ©. Pentecost, 
donited by Sidney Ulrich. Mr. Williams 
has brought in a melodeon, which he has 
loaned until, as he says, some enthusiastic 
friend, presents the club with a piano. 
Mr. Steers has presented a marine piece, 
handsomely framed, which hangs over 
the mantel in the middle parlor. The 
library committee has received another 
laree addition to their books during the 
week, The constitution and by laws of 
the club have been typewritten by Mr. 
Mackinnon and hang where any one who 
desires may read them. 

At the business ineeting 
night a communication 
from Mr, Hamlin Russell 
regarding the picture by Mr. John H. 
Fry, “An Iow, Eviction,” a description 
of which appeared in THE STANDARD of 
the 19th ult. The writer said the picture 
was finished and would be sent to the 
Manhattan single tax club rooms for ex- 
hibition provided the club would pay the 
express charges, The offer was imme- 
diately acc ented; so that in a short time 
the members will be able to show to their 
friends an American picture of a con- 
dition of things which has heretofore 
been popularly supposed to be an especial 
characteristic of Irish life. 

Last Saturday evening was a red letter 
night. The members and their friends 
met for refreshment only. The doors 
were thrown open for the ‘‘commers” at 
nine o'clock, and the first hour was occu- 
pied in discussing the lunch, which had 
been cooked by Mesdames McCabe and 
Bachman, and which called forth much 
praise. After lunch cigars were brought 
in and half an hour consumed in ani- 
muted discussions carried on by groups of 
members. At eleven o'clock the mem- 
bers were culled to order and Mr. Me- 
Donough elected chairman. The rule ob- 
served for the balance of the evening was 
that each frend in turn should sing a 
song, tell a story, give a recitation or 
make a speech. From the time the chair- 
man made his first call until the close 
hilarity reigned supreme. An unex- 
pected amount of talent was discovered, 
wnd it would be unfair to specify any 
particular instances. They will be 
brought out in future entertainments by 
the agitation committee. The whole 
affair was unanimously voted a complete 
success. The charge for the lunch and 
beverages for the night was only thirty 
cents each. 

On Sunday evening Professor Thomas 
Davidson delivered a most scholarly ad- 
dress. His subject was, “Savonarola, 
the priest, patriot and statesman.” The 
professor gave a graphic description of 
that venir: able man, who over three 
hundred years ago tried to improve the 
morals and religion of his time. Savonar- 
ola, he said, was the grandest figure of 
his age. He believed his mission to be 
the reformation of the world. His work 
was in behalf of the common people and 
against the licentiousness and injustice 
of the aristocracy and the control- 
lers of the church. At the eritical 
moment the people abandoned Savonar- 
ola and the oppressors put him to the 
torture and finally hanged him and two 
of his devoted followers, But, said the 
professor, the memory of the spiritual 
man still lingers with us, while the names 
of his persecutors are all but forgotten 
or are execrated, Savonarola was the 
last man who tried to purify the Catholic 
ehurch from within, 

At the conclusion of the professor's 
address the applause was long continued; 
and when the meeting had closed many 
of those present gathered around the 
lecturer and cordially thanked him for 
his most eloquent and learned discourse, 

This coming Sunday evening, February 
%, John DeWitt Warner of the Reform 
club will deliver an address on “The de- 
cay of civilization,” 

The Progress and Poverty class met 
last Monday evening. There was a large 
attendance, Mr. Myers addressed the 
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ee fue for his eungec! “The ‘Taleate 
of the Landlords.” 

The following applicants for member- 
ship are ede on the bulletin board, to 
te acted on at the next business meeting: 
Henry Simmons, 218 Kast 107th street; 
R. F. George, 12 von square; L. J. 
Ellis, 308 Broadway; John T. Mckeclinie, 
1847 Atlantic nvenuG: Brooklyn; Thomas 
B. Preston, 123 McDonough street, Brook- 
lyn; William B, DuBois, 356 West Twen- 
tieth street; John T. Savage, 30) Broad- 
way; H. D. Kingsley, 2355 Bighth avenue; 
Matthew J. McDermott,410 Kast Sixteenth 
street; Thomas Downs, 86 and 88 Bowery; 
Claus Bussing, 185 Greenwich street; 
Bernhard Gassenheimer, 285 West Tenth 
street; Louis Farkelson, 87 Second ave- 
nue; Jerome O'Neil], 840 Kast 117th street; 
J. C. Dornheim, 200 Colyer street, Green. 
point; Robert J. Williamson, 129 Christo- 
pher street; Morgan Hk. Stevenson, 30 
Cornelia street. 


Permanent Club Rooms in Jersey City. 


Jersey City, N. J.—A movement is on foot 
in Jersey City to secure parlors which sball 
serve us permanent club rooms for the Hud- 
son county siugle tax league, where the mem- 
bers and their friends may enjoy themselves 
of an evening, reading, playing games, or 
discussing the single tax. We want to secure 
a location in a down town portion of the city, 
within casy distance of the busiest marts and 
most frequented avenues. It will, of course, 
be necessary to furnish these rooms with 
tubles and chairs, and to make such provision 
as sballinsure the convenience and comfort 
of visitors. Todo this money is necessary, 
and the assurance of a sufficient number that 
they may be depended upon to contribute a 
a fixed sum per month, from $5 to fifty cents, 
or such amount at such intervals as may be 
most convenient. ‘lhe single tax men of 
Hudson county who have made no response 
to invitations to our meetings can have no 
cood excuse fér not contributing some little 
amount to carry this club house plan to a suc- 
cessful issue. These gentlemen are warned 
that they may expect a personal visit at any 
time from the committee appointed to solicit 
promises of contributions. They can avoid 
such solicitation by communicating with Jobn 
Molley, secretary of the committee. Let us 
hear from every single tax man in Hudson 
county. Mr. Molley’s address is 161 Monti- 
cello avenue, Jersey City. Let us be able to 
show, ere the ides of March, a club house that. 
the league may be proud of, and in which we 
may begin the fight, not in desultory skir- 
mishes, but with compact forces, from a point 
of eminence. J. D. MIULER. 


Permanent Club Room in Paterson. 


PATERSON, N,. J.—The single tax club bas 
established permanent headquarters at rooms 
16 and 17 in the First national bank building, 
where the members will be pleased to meet 
all visitors, whether single tax men or not, 
every Friday evening. There are not less 
than six hundred single tax men in this city. 
‘T'wo-thirds of them, for one or another rea- 
son, are Nicodemuses; but all men whe are 
not ashamed of the faith that isin them should 
join the club and assist actively in forward- 
ing the cause. As for Nicodemus, his mone) 
is just. as good, and will go us far as anyone 
vlse’s, and will ease the burden which a few 
“fanaties” ure now bdearivg. It is not in- 
tended to make this a personal matter, but 
every tree is judged by its fruits. Every 
single tax man in Passaic county is urged to 
become an active or contributing member, or 
both. i. W. NELLIS. 


Fora Public Mevttie and ie ectnvicnent Ore 
gnuization in Brooklyn. 
BrooKkutyn.—The single tax men of the 
Eastern district of Brooklyn held a large and 
enthusiastic meeting on Saturday evening, the 
24th inst., at the house of Joseph MceGuiness, 
No. 215 Ross street, where arrangements were 
made for calling a public meeting at which a 

permanent organization should be formed. 
On next Saturday evening it 8 p. m.a meet- 
ing will be held at. the same place to make 
tinal arrangements. All earnest friends of 
this cause are invited. 
JoSEPH MCGUINESS, Tem. Chairman, 
Joun Britton, Tens See. 


Among ho pieekonn Cowie: F Qripers, 

The enterprising people of Melntyre, 
Dutchess county, New York, wishing to know 
something about the single tax and whether 
or not farmers would be injured by its ap- 
plication, sentan invitation to William C, 
Albro of Poughkeepsie to address them on 
the evening of the 22d inst. 

The meeting was larger than it was antici- 
pated, and the interest of the farmers was 
very marked. At the close of the meeting 
ubout fifteen of them signed the single tax 
petition to congress. The effect of this incet- 
ing was so satisfactory that more meetings 
will at once be arrunged for. 


Hlope tor Kansan, 

Toreka Kan.—The actual republican ma- 
jority in Kausus bas been brought down to a 
trifle over 85,000, und it is certain tu be very 
much Jess in 1890. Free trade, single tux and 
ballot reform: stund prominent us really po- 
litical necessities, J.C, HEBBARD, 
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MOVING TOWARD THE SINGLE TAX. 


The “Times” Dee fares mat the 
Place to Put Taxes is Upon 
Liand Alone. 

New York Times, danuiary % 

We vet every year from some official 
source the statement that real estate is 
overburdened with taxation and that per- 
sonal property does not bear its proper 
share. This year it comes from the state 
controller in his annual report. In re- 
conmmending a tax upon the indebtedness 
of corporations he says that it) must be 
‘apparent to every observing mind that 
personal property ‘does not bear its equita- 
ble share of taxation. ‘The real estate is 
overburdened, while) personal property 
escapes its due proportion of liability.” 
After showing the disparity between the 
valuation of real estate and personal 
property throuchout Che state he says: 
‘A remedy is loudly demanded from the 
legislature. ‘The real estate should) be 
largely relieved from the unjust burdens 
now imposed upon it, and the personal 
property be made to bear its fair share of 
them, as itis more able todo.” We be- 
lieve that the statement that real estate 
is overburdened and that personal prop- 
erty is “more able” to bear the burden is 
wn absolute fallacy, and if there is a loud 
demand for.a remedy? it} comes only 
from the farmers who would not be inthe 
least relieved by any attenmpt to apply 
the remedy proposed, 

In the first place, the state tax is only a 
trifling part of the burden. By far the 
ereater part of it is imposed by local au- 
thorities for local purposes. In this city, 
for iustanece, Which pays farimore than its 
just share of the state tax, the rate of tax- 
tion is nearly 2', cents on the dollar, 
While the rate for state purposes is only 
2.62 mills, ora little more than one-ninth 
of the whole. The real estate owner, 
therefore, supposing his property to be 
assessed at its full value, pays $262 on 
such $1,000 toward the support of the 
stute government, If, under the present 
methods of valuation, the personal prop- 
erty tax were abolished ultovether this 
amount would be raised to only $2.81 on 
the $1,000, This would probably dimin- 
ish the taxation of the average farmer, 
Whose personal property is mostly of the 


Very Best 
Land and 


visible and tangible kind which the 
assessor readily gets upon his books, 
and slightly increase the amount of 


the city property owner whose personal 
property is mainiy of the intangible and 
evasive kind. The iuswer to. this, of 
course, would be that it) is proposed to 
“remedy the evil” and subject all personal 
property to assessment. But if this were 
desirabie it would) be simply impossible: 
It has been many times tried and has in- 

kevlar failed, with the result of promot- 
ing fraud and perjury and shifting the 
Been still more upon the honest owners 
of a moderate amount of property to the 
relief of the richest and most uwoscrupu- 
lous, But if the object were practicable it 
would not be desirable. The worst place 
to put taxation is upon capital in produc- 
live use, and the best place to put it is 
upon real estate. We will) go so far as 
tou say that in our belief the very best 
place to put it is upon tind, and 
upon land alone, though that is an ideal 
plan which we do not expect to see 
adopted for a long time to come. 

But the fallacy that imposing taxes 
upon real estate und letting personal 
property escape is inequitable and unjust 
ought to be exposed on every possible 
occasion. The present method of pre- 
tending to assess personal property ana 
doing it only to asmall extent certainly 
works inequitably, because it bears iun- 
equally upon the owners of personal | 
property and: most heavily upon those 
least able to bear it. The inequality and 
injustice is ageravated just Lo the extent 
that efforts are made to render the ds- 
sessment complete, The advantages of 
real estate taxation are cenerally under- 
stood and ate It cannot escape or 
be concealed; can be ussessed with a 
close pee Mibn to equality for all 
owners; the taxes are casily and cheaply | 
collected, and they are “dilfused® "$0 as to 
be borne in equitable proportions by all | 
who occupy or use real estate directly or 
indirectly, Real estate is) occupied ot 
used by everybody in almost exact pro- 
portion to his wealth or ability to pay 
taxes. This is more absolutely trae of 
land than of improved realestate, but it 
is substantially true of this whole ‘class of 


property, Controller Wemple calculates 
that the actual value of personal property 
in this state is at deast equal to 


that of real estate, We haveno doubt of 
it, and it is equally true that the value ol 
the real estate which any one citizen uses 
or derives benefit from: is very closely pro- 
portioned to the amount of his wealth in 








personal property, and it is the person | 


Who ees the real estate or derives beneht 
from. it that really pays the tax, [fa uian 
owns or uses $100,000 worth of real estate 
wand owns $100,000 worth of person pro- 
perty, what difference does it) make to 
him orto the state whether he pays 2 per 
cent on the real estate ov J per cent on 
both? It comes to the same thing and 
he pays §2,000 in tuses, But the chances 
wre that if you attempt to assess both, 
the bulk of the personal property will 


‘A Meeting 






escape or ie donuealed, or ehe offset by OX- 
emption for debts created for the pur- 
pose, and you will assess your | per cent 
upon about §120,000 and vet 81,200 in 
taxes. Somebody else will pay the -rest 
or the rate will have to be advanced so 
as toret the same amount from the actual 

muluation. 

All efforts to reform our systeni of tax- 
tion by securing a more complete assess- 
ment of personal property are an advance 
in’ the wrong direction, Controller 
Wemple proposes that all state revenues 
be derived from “special taxes on cor- 
porations and special forms of wealth’ 
and not from real estate at all. Very 
well, then, let all revenues be derived 
from real estate alone and not from. per- 
sonal property at all, at least in’ counties 
whose people choose to adopt that plan. 
Get your state taxes from special sources 
aud give the counties local option as to 
taxing personal property, and those which 
exempt it will be the best off. 


FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


of the Subscribers Called fer 
Next Monday Evening—Subscribern Who 
Cannot Attend May Have Subsci¢taces. 
The meeting of the subseribers to the 
tontine fund for the purchase of a club 
house takes place next Monday evening, 
as per eal: 
New York, Jan. 6, 1889. 
The shares of the single tax tontine sub- 
seribed having now ret iched one thousand, a 
meeting of the subseribers is called for Mon- 
day evening, February 4, 1889, at 8 o’clock, 
Ali subseribers are expected to attend, and 
all such as live outside New York city for 
Whomur personal attendance may be incon- 
venient will please write to some one of the 
committee or some other subseriber giving 
him power to act as proxy ut such meeting. 
It. is hoped by this aetion to enlist in the w ork 
of Soliciting subscriptions a much larger com- 
mittee than at present. The house ‘the ton- 
tine expects to purchase is now inhabited in 
part by the Manhattan single tax club, and 
the meeting of subseribers will be held in the 
rooms of this orcanization, No. 8 St. Mark's 
place, Eighth street, New York city. 
A. J. STEERS, 
W. H. FAULBAKER, 
JEROME O'NEILL, 
Wm. J. GOrSUCH, 
Wa. McCaBeE. 


The subscriptions since last week were: 


Rod. Vietor, SS Bout st, COM. cece cee eec sree ce eeees Ky 
Henty George Browne, Wo Ninth avenue, CHy.. cc. 
Wind. Browne, as te Beelen 


“4 as 


Joseph J. Quinn, eee 
John’, Meltechuie, S47 Athwntio avenue, Broukly tu 


Thos. 1, Todd, 41 Bordenave., Lob City, NOW es 
Ay . Nae QR. Ham. place, Jersey Clay, Noda. 1 
a sie Kibertst., Phitvdelphia, Pa ...c... ive, AO 


Se Chnnale 15 MUK st, Boston, Mass.... 
ns A. Kellogg, Auburndale, Mass,, (Box 218).-. 066 Hi] 
dod. MeChimont, Aspen, Col 
J. " Jackson, Jiumal, San Dreeo Co, Ci 


Thomas Me Koaght, Wallahe, Wash. Ter. (85 inel “L), 


Previously neknowledped.... ce. oe diasethane 





TOU TO GAG, ce cece cee eeeeeeeenee se seeseee ’ 
A. P, Brown of! Jersey City, in 
letter inclosing his subscripton, says: 


Upon no conditions will [ become liable to 
issessments on the shares in any manner or 
fori, If money should be needed in the 
future | will consider that de novo, but not in 
any way relative to this subscription, 


At the coming meeting Mr. Brown’s 
doubts will all he cleared away. The one 
to be cleared away now is that his sub- 
scription is not a contribution; it is an 
investment, The club house — property 
willbe the property of those who take 
shiures in the tontine. 

Jog. MceClimonut, an earnest friend in 
Aspen, Colorado, writes: 


Inclosed yowH! tind Sranparp blank filled 
with four shares, which add to the one | have 
already paid for. ‘This is my sober second 
thought. At first | thought #1 from) far-off 
Colorado would do weli enough for ao work- 
inginan But the thing has gprowo on me with 
Lhe thought that we single tax mep should 
notbouly build a home ino New York, buta 
temple to our new faith—the old faith of 
eighteen centuries ugo—the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. in further- 
ance of this object I will not stop here, but if 
necessary will again aud perhaps again quad- 
ruple my subscription. Take uo decisive step 
till you see how the spirit moves the single 
lax men Is there one in the world who 
would not give $14 And how many are there 
who would vive five or more! Build a temple 
meet for our new faith, compatible with its 
graudeur--not in its size und oraateness, but 
in the ereatness of its conception und the 
heart wishes purnered from the world and 
built up into its walls. Then shockheads 
(with white shirt frouts and diamond studs 
even) Who how sneer it our faith supercili- 
ously, will look on wonderingly, such only 
beme one mews of urrestivg their attention, 
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Fined for Going Lior Ouse, 

The Freneh pvovernment have placed an 
ndditional ampost-upun passeusers using their 
chaunel ports. 
ion ds Td, making, lopether with the previous 
charge, ds, Gd, or about a cents per heady 


This falls upou persous entering or leaving 


the Kreneb buspors, the object osteusibly 
beings to yneebt the cubllay for making and 
ialutaining the large harbors which are 


being constructed on the French coust, pare 
Licularly at Calais, The revenue during the _ 
ensuing: year, owing toa the increased traffie | 
which will be oceusioned by the Paris eahk 
bition, will be-very considerable. Last year 
the uumber of Passenger between Doyer and 
Culuis redehed upwards of 8yu,Uud persons, 
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THE PLAN TO INVADE NEW JERSEY. 

Pressure for space compels us to condense 
communications relative to concentrating on 
New Jersey that have been reeeived during 
“the week: 
ALF. Mever, St. Louis, Mo.—I am not ip 
‘favor of concentration on one state beeause 
the other states wonld meanwhile relax their 
efforts. Besides, we could not be sure of the 
result of our agitatlon in that one state after 
all. 

W. B. Steers, Chicago, Hl—I do not be- 
lieve in invading New Jersey or any other 
stute jusc ut present. It would be much 
Wiser to wait a vear or two until our ideas 
are better understood by the masses. Our 
money and efforts will at present be put to 
much creater use by sending, out tracts, hav- 
ing lectures, tind arousing thought in other 
ways than) by any independent political 
action. We are making great headway— 
greater fur than I ever expected to see during 
my life time. 

Dr. Wm. N. Hill, Baltimore, Md.—I approve 
of the views of single tax men who object to 
concentrating inany one state. Let us keep 
up the fight along the whole line on an educa. 
tional basis, vo matter how many summers it 
may take to win. 


Frank P. Rand, Brooklyo.—I am opposed to 
the resolutions passed atthe single tax club 
laston heh (January 23). Just bow New Jersey 
isto be captured without a political party is 
not clear. We bud much better work the pe- 
tition to congress for all itis worth, and keep 
up the work of education. 

Henry Walker, of Springfield, IIL—If we 
‘must concentrate, it shouid be in the District 
of Columbia; or, if that is not feasible, in the 
territory of Dakota, - 


Charles Alexander Crouch, Bartow-on- 
Sound, N.-¥.—I know no reason why I should 
change my first opinion, that Judge Maguire’s 
plan isthe most feasible one yet presented, 
and L hope to see it carried out at an early 
day. 


Indorses the Plan to Concentrate. 


The Brooklyn single tux club adopted the 
following resolution at its last weekly meet- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn single tax 
club approves of the idea advanced by Judge 
Mavuire and others of concentrating efforts 
for the propagation of single tux principles 
on one state. 

That every single tax organization through- 
out the country be requested to express its 
views in THE STANDARD concerning the pro- 
posed effurt, and regarding the advisability 
of calling a conference of representative 
single tax men to formulate plans, etc. 


Local Option tu Paxation. 


Brookuyn, N. Y.—‘‘Loceal option in raising 
mouey for local expenses” is a scheme that 
is well worth looking into.. There may be in 
some of our state constitutions a clause 
which would prohibit it; even if an amend- 
ment tothe constitution of this state would 
be necessary before the power could be 
granted bv the legislature to cities or coun- 
ties, a great deal of public support would be 
given to the measure. The New York Times 
would advocate it heartily; the limited and 
unlimited single tax men would agitate for 
it. Let THe STANDARD favor the investiga- 
tion of the provisions of state constitutions; 
let us find out the smallest circle in which it 
is possible to make even the partial applica- 
tion of the single tax plan involved in the 
raising of funds for local expenses or im- 
provements from local land values alone. 
Give some cities or counties local option in 
the matter, and we shall have before us some 
practical chances for such concentration as is 
tulked of for New Jersey. The work of edu- 
cation will go on, but it would receive new 
impulse and make great progress where there 
ean be put before the people a practical 
measure of local interest. If the single tax 
men of each state would appoint one man as 
a commissioner to inquire into the laws gov- 
erning the collection of these state and local 
funds, and if the commissiouers so appointed 
would compare notes, I believe an exceed- 
inuly valuable report could be made. I nomi- 
nate Louis F, Post for New York, and if he 
will aceept and vive an idea of what such an 
inquiry by him would cost, Twill put up my 
share of the expense and try to induce others 
to do the same. One of our men claims that 
any city in New York state has now the 
power to raise all money needed for public 
improvements by assessment on real estate 
alone. Such possibilities as this should be 
put on record. The fiscal side of the proposi- 
tion should be pushed wherever it can be: it 
~pecommends itself strongly to all who have 
large interests in personal property and im- 
provements thag in’ land, and once inter- 
ested, nen soon see the moral aspect of the 
idew. Ltbseems tome tht such preliminary 
inquiry us Lhave suggested is advisable be- 
fore culling a conference looking to coucen- 
tration of effort, George WHITE, 





STIRRING IN BALTIMORE. 
7 A Brancn Orennizntion Formed and Two 
More Cautemplated—- The Kuights of 

Raber Germiuyg Pntevested, 

BaLrimone, Md.—Quite u large und entbu- 
slustie meeting was held the other night in 
Kast Baltimere for the purpose of organizing 
single tux league No, 2 of Baltimore city. 
After addresses by Levia T, Jones aud myself 



























by) workin.’ 


pertinent to the subject of the single tux a 
plan of organization was adopted and the 
following officers elected: Chairman, W. H. 
Tarr; treasurer, B, T. Pillow; secretary, Geo. 
Ritter. A committee was appointed to secure 
permanent hea:iquarters and draw up plans 
for effective work in East Baltimore. 

Iam glad to report that the single tax is 
beginning to be vigorously discussed among 
the Knights of Lubor. Can makers assembly 


appointed a special evening to arrange fur’ 


an open session for the purpose of petting 
more light on the subject, and requested the 
single tax league to furnish speakers. There 
was quite a lurge representation of that organ- 
ization ab the meeting. I had the pleasure of 
delivering the opening address and briefly ex- 
plained the principles underlying the single 
tax. I was followed by District Master Work- 
man J. Sbonfarber, J. WH. Wrightson, James 
Kelly and Levin T. Jones, all of whom made 
very effective speeches. The latter gentlemen 
answered questions to the complete satis- 
faction of all present. Taken altogether the 
meeting was a great success, and the can 


‘makers have become so much interested that 


they have appointed another: evening, Thurs- 
day, February 7, for further inquiry into the 
single tax. 

The cau makers’ assembly is the largest in 
the state. 

Another branch of the single tax leugue 
will be started in West Baltimore as well as 
in Northeast Baltimore, both by request, of 
friends iu the respective places. 

Any STANDARD readers wishing to join the 
league or ove of its branches should commu- 
nicate with the secretary. 

Joun W. Jones, Secretary, 
125 North Bond. street. 


Another Single Tax Paper. 

-The Minneapolis single tax league has 
started a little vaper called The Single Tax. 
In the place where a motto might be, the 
paper has simply a picture of a very bright 
looking little cat and below it the regulatioa 
query, “Do you see the cat?” Here is a little 
piece of “nineteenth century advice” from 
this paper: 

My son, if you go out into the country, don’t 
youever undertake to farm. Farmin’ don’t 
pay any more. More’n half the farms is 
mortgaged. Butif yousee a chance to buy 
upa piece of good land cheap, you buy it. 
Don't undertake to plow it, because if you do 
they’ll raise your tuxes the next year. And 
dunt fence it. The assessor has a great 
prejudice agin artificial scenery. You jest 
let other folks do the fenciu’ and plowin’. 
Every one of ‘em that runs a furrer or builds 
«a bouse will raise the value of your land. 
They'll do the work, and yowll probably git 
more benefit from it thau they will. 

Tn fact, don’t you ever work for a Vivin’ un- 
less you're forced to it. People never git rich 
There’s a sort of a milk sop 
theory about that every man ought to do 
something useful—something that is a benefit 
to the community; but thatv’s an exploded 
idee—au exploded idee. The fact is that the 
laws was made for the protection and en- 
couragemenot of idleness. And the proper 
thing for you to duis to take advautage of 
em. 


The Good Work in Cleveland. 

The Central single tax club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, holds meetings open to the public every 
Monday evening at 56 Public square, room 6, 
at which lessonsin “Progress and Poverty” are 
civen, followed by discussion, in which oppor- 
tunity is given for the asking of questions and 
the expression of opposing views of visitors. 
They have extensively distributed a circular 
setting forth the principles of the single tax, 
which concludes as fullows: 


The labor problem is, How shall all men 
who are willing to work always find cppor- 
tunity to work? The single tax, by opening 
natural opportunities, and at the same time 
time relieving industry from burdens, solves 
the labor problem. 

The only practicable metbcd of arriving at 
the single tax is through the successive re- 
moval of all other taxes, and necessarily in- 
cludes the abolition of import duties. There- 
fore, the single tax involves absolute free 
trade. 

We hold that totax land values to their 
full amount will render it itnpossible fur any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature 
in which all living men bave an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men aud secure to 
each the full reward of bis labor, and that as 
a result involuntary poverty will be abolished, 
and the greed, intemperance and vice that 


tt A 


spring from poverty, and the dread of puv-- 


erty, will be swept away. 
He Not Afraid. 

Rev. C. M. Morse of Neweastle says in a 
private letter to a friend: 

Tam still making converts, some in high 
aces, The leaven is working inthe lump, I 
vive preached and lectured and talked wud 
Wrote on the question until Dam kKouwn as a 
single tax man, and yet baveuever in my life 
been so well takea care of. Itis ali folly to 
think that a manmust conceal his honest con- 
vietions in order to succeed in the ministry. 
Of course I do not hammer; a sucbeam bas as 
tnuch potency as the bluw of a sledge, 


For an Organization in Richmond County. 

Jobo S Cogan invites all single tax men on 
the east and north shores of Staten island to 
mect at bis residence, 1 Carroll place, New 
Brighton, on Wednesday evening, February 


| 7, to form a county organization, 
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LANDLORDISM AND PROGRESS. 


IUustrations of the Way the Former Stands 
In the Way of the Latter. 


Provipvencer, R. L--Efforts to maintain or 
inerease lund values often wield a dominant 
influence jin business affairs. That these efforts 
are seldom open makes their influence all the 
Inore potent. Public improvemeuts are de- 
layed, business is thwarted, enterprises are 
encouraged in places where under normal 
conditions they would not pay, and all be- 
cause such results may effect an increase in 
the value of certain lands. 

A notable instance of this influence causing 
an exasperating delay in a neeessary public 
improvement is furnished in this city, For 
maoy years, twelve or fiftecu, there hus been 
udemaud by the merchauts of the city for 
better railroad terminal facilities. Committees 
und commissions have nearly every year 
during that time been appointed) by the city 
government, conferences with the railroads 
have been held, plans: have been proposed, 
but so far-nothing definite has been aceom- 
plished, while the need fora practical solu- 
tion of the problem is greater than ever. End- 
less have been the newspaper discussions, the 
city council bave wrangled and fought over 
the matter for vears, aud it has been the sub- 
ject of such invererate and persistent debate 
that it has been called a question of ‘inter- 
minuble infelicities”? instead of one of ter- 
minal facilities. 

The main point iuvolyed in endless discus- 
sion has been where the new stations would 
be located, and incidentally whether the 
“cove,” a natural water basin, should be sur- 
rendered to the riiilroad aud filled up. These 
irreconcilable differences of opinion have 
been caused by the fuct that while a certain 
change of location was vastly better for all 
purpuses of business aud would be in aeccord- 
ance with the lay of the land, that chauge 
would result in great shifting of land values, 
which the present owners, who chance, of 
course, to be persons of some weileht and 
authority in the city and state, were very 
much opposed to. This reason has never been 
a publicly avowed oue, of course, butit is none 
the less the true one. So far the obstruction- 
ists, as they have been called, have been able 
to prevent the adoption of the plan favoring 
improvmeuts upon present location, but the 
fight has always been a bitter one, and other 
plans, huve not even had an opportunity to 
pass through prelitninary stages. Meanwhile 
the business of the city has been greatly re- 
tarded, some industries have midved away 
because of the disudvantages thereby occas- 
sioned, and others have been preveuted from 
locating inthe city. If there was no question 
of gain or loss to individuals in the change in 
land values there is very little question as to 
how the matter would be settled, and the 
result would be vastly increased business and 
population for the city. 

‘Another instance is that of a cotton manu- 
facturing corporation in the city of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. The location of their factory was 
in debate among themselves. At last the 
stockbolders owuing Jand in-a particular see- 
tion of the city were able to control affairs, so 
that the mill is now in process of erection in 
their locality and they are reaping the benefit 
in increased rentals and selling price of land. 
Asa consequence some of the stockholders 
whose land ts situated elsewhere in the city 
have withdrawa. 

“The fools who build houses for other men 
to live in,” that Edward Atkiuson refers to as 
proof that hisown incomprehensible ideas are 
right, are the poor worktnen, prudent mechan- 
ics and such like, as buy the land these fac- 
tory projectors have forsale. Other people 
live in their houses. Yes, but the land specu- 
lator is usually the landlord or be bas mude 
all the money that was made out of them. 

The following from the Providence Sunday 
Telegram illustrates the same ceneral cluss of 
facts: ; 

Some of Gorham’s employes visited Elm- 
wood for the purpose of buying building lots 
near the works now in course of. erection. 
They have returned with their money in their 
pockets it is said, not having enough to satis 
fy the fabulous demunds of the present own- 
ers to purchase at the increased valuation, 

Gorhaim’s is the large silver manufactory in 
this city and the werkmenu make big wages, 
The land owners mean to reap where ther 
have not sown, as usual, Rk. G. Linwoobp, 


Bismarch’s Single Tax Club. 
Hismareck (Dak) Tribune. 

Bismarck does not miss much that is wor- 
thy of corralling or that attracts the atten- 
tion of the effete and languid east. For oa 
time it looked as though the east would have 
a monopoly of the single tax fiends. Henry 
George livesin New York and, while you find 
siugle tax meu strewn all over Dakota, it was 
litthe dreamed that the single tax theory 
would break out into a wild contagion. Yet 
such is the cause. Bistnurek has a single tax 
club. She not only has a single tax club, but 
its members threaten to “carry the war into 
Afriea”—or into the must remote corners of 
Dakota and organize a territorial single tax 
ussociaution, Which will have its effeet on the 
constitution bout to be adupted by the state 
of Dakota. While to onednaan mueh of the 
enthusiasm is due. the number who now advo- 
cute the single tus plag bas grown to very 
erspectable proportions, The min who de- 
serves the credit for being the oriinal single 
tax advocate of Bismarck is Mr. John Huber, 
the accomplished deputy treasurer, but now 
John A, Ren and a hundred others are warm 
aud ardent supperters of the theory. 


| 


ae yer cent as rary 


REPROVING THE ARCHDEACON. 


Rev. Heber Newton ou the Peachings of Dr. 
Mackay-Smith—It is a Dreadful Thing to 
Caricature Christ—“Could T Believe Such 
a Gospel | Would Bean Atheisce?” 

On Sunday last the Rev. Heber Newton 
preached at All Soul's Chureh, in’ this city, a 
discourse in reply to the monstrous sermon of 
Archdeacon Mackay-Simith delivered from 
the same pulpit two Sundays before, a portion 
of whieh was printed in Tne Stanparp of 
January 19, under the title of “Christianity a 
lan Mode.” 

“Our religious sciolists tell us,” said Mr, 


Newton, “that poverty is inevitable; that it | 
alwavs has been and alwaws is to be the order. 


of suciety. Thev quote the words of Christ: 


‘The poor ye have always with you.’ Whata 
monstrous perversion of the words! He, with 


His tender heart, bad divined the feeling of 
the women who had poured the ointment on 
His feet, but some of His disciples~Grad- 
grinds then as Gradgrinds there always’ are 
—had grambled: ‘Why this waste? would it 
not have been better to have sold this oint- 
ment and given the money to the poor? 
the Master answered: ‘The poor ye have al- 
ways with vou. They are with you now, they 
will be with you to-morrow; as long ds you 
live they will be with you. You may” belp: 


ther when you will; but Me ye have not al- 


Ways with vou? 

“To shelter the selfishness of political econo- 
my and of the average human nature, which 
is only tuo glad to excuse its indulgeuce by 
some such high and sacred authority, under 
these words of the tender hearted, loving 
Christ, seems to meas very dreadful. His 
whole tone toward wealth might have saved 
hind fram such a caricature.” 

Mr. Newton they exposed, in scathing terms, 
the incunsisteney of those who, while assert- 
ing the literal iuspiration of such portions of 
the seriptures as happen to coincide with their 
views, attempt to treatas figurative or obso- 
lete other passages which they tind less eon- 
venient for quotation. He made special allu- 
sion to the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
Which be termed “perhaps the most retnuark- 
able piece of legislation iu history. It pro- 
vided that lund should be held as the feoff of 
Jehovah himself. Men simply held it uuder 
lease from Him. No man might hold more 
than he could well use. No mun would be al- 
lowed tu. be left landless. Every fifty years 
there was to be a. periodic re-distribution of 
land among the people of Jehovah. Aud the 
end of this remarkable provision was. cis- 
tinctly stated—‘that there may be no poor 
awmong you.’ 

“If I believed,” Mr. Newton went on, “as 
hosts of my clerical friends do, in the literal 
inspiration of every part of the scriptures and 
the binding obligation of every direetion, I 
should be constrained to preach the immediate 
uationalization of land. Iam waiting from 


Sunday to Sunday to bear some of my dis- 


tinguished friends who thick thus of the bible 
preach this gospel. Thus far they manage 
with that singular apititude ef orthodoxy to 
dodge this chapter, but suoner or later they 
will have to face it.” 

Mr. Newton avowed his full acceptation of 
the ethical principle underlying che Levitical 
law—the principle that land ts a true common 


property, to be dealt with as the community, 


may think best—and that it is for the com- 
munity to say whether it shall be treated as 
private property, as communal property, or 
otherwise. Reverting to the vulgar accepta- 
tiou of the Savior’s utterance about the pvor, 
he suid: 

There is no blasphemy in my mind com- 
parable with the affirmation that the Heavenly 
Father has so ordered things that poverty is 
to be the lot of the massof his children, while 
afew favored ones may enjov themselves, 
may win culture and a lofty manhood. Could 
I believe such a gospel as this I would be an 
atheist. Ishould call that God ‘the devil.’ 
There is no dynamite, to my mind, equal to 
the dynamite of sucha guspel. Herr Most 
cunnot muke half as many auarchists as such 
a gospel in our churches. 

Poverty asit exists to-day is plainly due 
very lareciy to certain palpable faults of 


nen themselves and certaim palpable imper-— 


feetions of our economic system. Were 
these removed poverty might not be abol- 
ished, but it would) be immensely reduced—it: 
would be well uigh minimized. How much of 
poverty is due to the physical feebleness of 


“hosts of men? to their intellectual incapacity? 


to their moral faulbiness—their lazimess, their. 
wastefuluess, their viees?! How much of our 
poverty also is due to our grossly imperfect 
economic system? our crude methods of tuxa- 
tion? our needless burdens upon iudustry and 
trade? our inadequate production of wealth? 
our ullowanuce of nature’s bounties to be 
monopolized by the few? and a host of uther 
euuses Which will suggest themselves .to 
every thoughtful mind, 


In conclusion, the preacher reminded his | 


heurers that man could tind no Joftier outlet 
for his moral energies than in the elfurt to 
solve the social problem. ‘He works with 
God,” he said, “who works for man. Back of 
every human effort to discover truth, to miti- 
eate the evils of life, to reform the wrongs of 
society, to belp individual men to a truer 
manhood, the world to a truer: social order— 
back of every such human elYort is the infiluite 
and cterual energy, Givd bimsell,” 


Evidently a (ilimpae of the Dail of the Cat, 
Bultimore American, ; 

A subseriber wants to kuow what a ground 
renb is, 


ground fora burial place and serves to kill 
wil cuterprise that cumes ay where pear it, 





And 


Juis simply capital that uses valuable 
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PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The Bie Lundtords iseting Frightened— 
Their Great Inflvence for Evil—Trying to 
Prejudice Small Land Owners—An Foter- 
esting Correspondence Between President 
Musprate of the Financial Reform Asso- 
cintion and One ** Cobden Free Trader.” 


Dubey, Birmingham, Jan. 10, °$9.—Mr. 
George’s recent visit to Englau‘d was. in 


many important respects, valuable, but I 
think every one interested in our cause on 
‘this side of the Atlintie will admit 
most striking effeet of that visit was this— 
that it made us all feel that there was.a com- 
pactness about our enterprise now that we 
buve not realized Sefore. We were all of us 
more than glad to see Mr. George, and when 
all of a sudden he just stepped across the 
“Atlantic and showed himsclf among us we 
felt that we were in tne presence of a man 
who bad simply skaken hands the day before 
with one group of votaries to shake bands 
“the day after with another group. His pres- 
ence niade us feel at one with our American. 
fellow laburer in a fuller and completer sense 
than ever before, and we did ask after Post, 
and Pentecost, nud Crousdale, and Maguire, 
wnd the rest, as Mr. George I see has stated, 
justbas if they were our intimate. persunal 
friends. 

I see that Mr. “MeGhe ee told Mr. George that 
there was no longer any necessity to rail at 
landlordism, and that all that was necessary 
“was to puiut the way in which the institution 
might be got rid of with the least trouble and 

- the utmost dispateh. That is quite true. But 


conservative—not. intelligently 
The conservatism of the English mind is due 
to. the Jack of popular intellizence.. The 
‘Yanded aristucrats are alive to the march of 
‘events. It must not be supposed that the 
dundlords are all blockheuds. 
Jubu Stuart Mill says, that “great landlords 
seldum study anytbig,” but there are sume 
who do—and all of them bave a very shrewd 
suspicion that their “rights”? are. being in 
some way aimed at, and aceordingly they 
do not forget thac. self preservation is the 
“first law of nature. And bearing that law 
in mind they tuke cure to group all 
privileged interests under one common law— 
“the institutions of the country.” And hence 
jt comes tu puss that the landed, and all their 
auxiliaries in the church, in the taw, in the 
army and iu the breweries forma very power- 
~fulphalanx., Notan-estate in England but 
has its househuld aud its dependents, and its 
sycophants; nota church but bias the same, 
und so on with ail the rest, until at all events 
oso far as the breweries ure concerned, itp has 
been computed that every publican may be 
counted in an election as equivalent vo five 
“voles at. the very least. Now it has been 
“noticed that in many of the large towus the 
number of people Who are prepured to vote 
any how—according as the tap runs—-is on the 
-inerease. Tbave been struck with this fact 
merely in rezard to two or three lurge towns 
With which Lam familiar. This means that 
the poor are growivg poorer in more seuses 
than one. Then the same thing prevails in 
small tuwns, but, in addition, in these smaller 
towns there is a large infusion of sycophancy 
to be reckoned with, so that it will be seen 
that when | say the English ining is intensely, 
though unintentionally conservative, my 
meuning will be clear. Io mean that land- 
lordism has such ramifications in our social 
system that itis able in one way or another 
to play check, however clearly the intelligeut 
portion of the population may see a remedy 
for our social illsand however ready they may 
be to apply that remedy. I have no besita- 
tion Whatever in declaring that there is ..l- 
reudy a large majorivy of the intelligent 
population of England convineed of the 
righteousness and the economic advantage of 
the single tax, but nut one man in ten of those 
capable of publicly expressing tiemselves 
dare to do so, the power of landlordism is so 
great. 

lLkuow a small town of some fifty. thou- 
saud inhabitants that is us completely dom- 
inated by a great landlord as though they 
were actually the servants in his household. 
“Nothing can be done in the town that bis 
Jordship disapproves of. Sume of his satel- 
lites sit on the beneh, others sit in the 
town council, others again sit in the com- 
mitteas of the various educational institu- 
tions of the town, and the social prestige 
Which these satellites eujuy is truly astonish- 
ing. They all with one consent reflect the 
politics of his lordship, and with a frown 
vad with a smile can bless any movement 
whatever, Leta dissenting minister decliure 
himsell! a believer in’ Henry George's princi- 
ple of the single tax, and at once in social 
circles his rulicge elders or deacous wre met 
with the remark, “What a dreadful man your 
minister is,” Mr, John Brown, grocer, or Mr, 
Joho Smith, draper, as the case may be. 
Whereupon Mrs, John Brown or Mrs, Juba 
Smith does nov receive the smiles, aud Mr, 
Brown uP Mr. Smith is nov “honored With the 


custom’ of the satellites, and the poor pur- 
sou is Warued tu be mure eareful, 


Then in every towain Englund there area 
large number of workinginen who have pur- 
chased the own houses by means of building 
-Sogieties, and these are warned that the sin- 
gle Mis menus Lhab they will have to spay a 
tas Upon the land whieh they have boughy 
with thei hard earbed moneys aud such ts 
Mave become possessed vf house property are 
Warned that they will avtonly have to pay 
the tax, bub that the imposition of the tax 
upon land not already built upon will have 


so, however. 









that the’ 


all the same the English people are intensely’ 


luis trae, as: 


ne 
eet tena ne NNN AEN eS 


THE 


the iffect Ge causing tliat faud’ to a ree 
upon, Which in its turn will have the effcet of 
reducing rents. It is, in fact, perfectly 
amazing, When you come to look into it, how 
creat the power of landlor dist is in Eneland: 
An excellent illustraiion of how the system 
works when it desires to play check to any 
ussault upon itself lies ready to hand. 
great liberal caucus recently declared for 
the taxation of ground rents. Mr. George, 1 
see, is of opinion that it will be through the 
agitation of this question that the single taux 
will come into practical polities in England. 
[ quite agree with him. But let it be noted 
how ingeniously it is attempted to discount 
the avitation. A few days before the close 
of last year a gentleman named Adams wrote 
to the Zimes on the subject, but as his letter 
didm’t excite any attention, be bas written 
again. his letter [ will give, because while 
it shows bow bogies are: born, it also shows 
that you cannot dtseuss the taxation of ground 
rents without discussing the taxation of 
ground values... After referring 
letter, Mr. Adams gues on to say: 


Ido not know whether I ought to be sur- | 


prised that my letter has not evoked a ‘reply, 
but-having regard to the fuct that Mr. John 
Morley at Clerkenwell and Mr. Gladstone at 


Limehouse treated thisas one of the questions ; 
of the future, it is certainly to ve desired that | 


those who support the taxation of ground 
rents should cause them to explain what they 
mean, 

In the absence of any explanations from 
those who support the proposition, [may per 
haps be allowed to explain what L suppose is 
mncuut by the expression “taxation of ground 
rents,” or rather the wiser expression, tux: 
tition of ground values, which I: think more 
nearly expresses What is meaut by the advo- 
cates of change. 

Iv is obvious, T think, that to tax ground 
rents only would be unfair, Some properties 
are free from. ground rents, and others are 
subject to them, but all alike have benefited 
by Lhe specu circumstances and expenditure 
Which are held to furnish tbe grouud for the 
propused special tax. 

We must, then, take it as intended that all 
lands upon which buildings have been erected 
is to be made the subjectof special taxes, both 
local aud imperial, aud Ubat ip cases where 
there is no greuud rent paid, whieh can turin 
a criterion of value, the value of the ground 
is to be otherwise ascertained. In) other 
words, the freeholders. of all land on which 
buildings have been erected ure to be eailed 
on bo Cuutribute in thatcharaecter to local and 
nperial tuxation, Possibly, too, the owner 
of Jand not already built upot (vacant laud) 
nay also be called on to contribute. Indeed, 
if iny memory dves net furl me, Sir Horace 
Davey so sitidt at Dundee. 

Lam notat present intending teargue for 
or against the propusal su made. What 1 


want to do is te call the attention of all per- | 


sons Who own Jaud, whether built: upon or 
tot, to the new and special burdeus that it is 
proposed tu lay upon them. 
the tar reaching nature of the proposed pew 
taxation muy be seen, I should like to men- 


lion a few facts relating to an insurance 
company, the Prudeutial, which on tbe 3st 


of December, los7, held freehold ground rent 
und Scotch fen duties tu the value of £1,457,- 
S15. The totul assets of that cuinpany were 
£7,807, 102. “The number of policies in force 
Was 7,196,917; so that (1 quote from the report 
of Mr. A. H. Bailey, actuary) if each policy 
Were ou a different life, which is probably 
not very far from the truth, the lives of 19.6 
ber cent or very vearly one-litth of the en- 
lure population of Great Britain and lreland 
ure assured iu this company. 

ITcommend these facts to all who are in 
favor of the taxation of ground rents aud fen 
duties, wud remain, yours truly, ete. 

This time Mr. Adams has not had long te 
Wait for a reply. Mr. Henry ‘Tompkins, 
writing from the central office of the Registry 
of friendly societies, says: “Uf Mr. J. R. 
Adams's suggvestiun that eround rents should 
be taxed beci ause w large number of persons 
are iusured in an insurance company calling 
itself the ‘Prudential,’ which bas invested a 
large sum of money ins ground rents, is the 
only reason for this exemption, then L think 
the ground laudlords may as well at once 
vive up the whele question aud throw up the 
eards. What the public want to know is this 
—why should such charges as road making, 
piving, police, 'shting, ete, all fall upon 
those whu occupy houses and none of them 
fall upon those who possess the laud upun 
Which the houses are built, and into whese 
bands the houses ultimately fall! Surely the 
future county councils will help in this mat- 
ter.” 

So we bave not long to wait for the fulliil- 
ment of the prediction that upon the agita- 
tion of the taxation of ground rents the whole 
question of the taxation of ground values 
will come into practical polities. 

Curiously enough, a closely allied question, 
that of royalty, bas received a fillip also 
during the past few days, ‘The duke of Hita- 
iitun his thrown open to the people wa portian 
of his Motherwell estate, What this meats 
is nol that bis grace has given a park to the 


people, but only that he hus permitted seme: 


portion of bis estate ty be used for building 
purposes, A news ugeucy thus ee the mirt- 
ler: 


In the suburbsof the towua large number of» 


Villas have been crected the lastotew yeurs 

Lhe duke bus tmude aw contract with ae cae 
pany dor working the coul from the seas 
underneath, he” people pre ag greabalari 
for the “suflepy of ther bundings. The duke 
hus oered theur the chance at purchasing 


the coul, but Lie falter Gbiset On Lhe ground 


of noneequality! ‘Phe miatter is naw un ef 
cousideruiion, but the fleeing is very strong, 
The duke has over £140,000 a year tron rey: 
wllies, © 


It is incidents such as this, wecompany ing 


The: 


to his first: 


Iu order chat | 


STANDARD, 


iigeueelong similar to oe a have. peeorilea: 
' whieh will incline the people to listen to our 
' gospel; but it would be idle to underrate the 
tremendous power whieh landlordism is able 
—torally to its support. All the same, evidence 
- is hot Wanting that some landlords are taking 
tame by the foreluck. It appears that there 
has been a very remarkable increase in the 
number of sales of “land and property” dur- 
ing the past year. According to statistics 
given by the London estate exchange, the 
tote of sales reported up to December 3! are 

£4,303, 160, as against £3,967, 154 in SST and 
rts 120,044 in 1860, Peeple interested in nezo- 
tiating such ates hope this means a revival in 
the land market. To me it looks like an at- 
tempt on the part of people holdiue land to 
secure themselves against the time when 
eround rents or ground values are tuxed as 
they ought to be. 

As a sign of progress, I suppose I ought to 
mention that the presentation of an address 
to the people by the Financial reform assucia- 
tion has led to some correspondence in the 
Liverpool press. A writer siguing himself 
“A Cobden Free Trader” takes strong excep- 
» tion to the auction of the council iu offering the 
the address. And his letter is so manifestly 
that of aman who has nob prown intelleet- 
ually during the last twenty or thirty years 
thatit is not worth while to quute any of bis 
remarks, The president of the assuciation, 
however, Mr. Edward K. Muspratt, who 
evidently kuows his man, replies to “A Cub- 
den Free Trader” in excellent taste and with 
vreat furce. He denies that bis anonymous 
) assailant has grasped the meaning of free 
‘trade. “So long,” says Mr. Muspratt, “as a 
| few land owners have the power by rack 
| reating to drive the ugricultural luburer from 
| the fields, 
| shopkeeper from the pluce where bis iudustry 

ius provided a means of lvelihuod, so lune 
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. we Lave not got freedom of trade, und Cob- 
; den saw this, though ‘A Cobden Free Trader’ 
| evidently dues nut. By taxation, and by tax- 
ation alune, cun this muouopuly be broken 
| duwn. As | said in my speech at tbe meeting, 
striving to accomplish any of our objects 
we ure driven back tuo the necessity of taxing 
jand values, and tins is why we welcome the 
| ussistauce of Mr. Henry George.” A pithy 
| and notable declaration tbat, coming as ait 
| dves from a man who is an owner of land ol 
| vreab value. 
| Before cuncluding this letter I should like 
| tusay that we ure all working uow to crowd 
a whole year’s work into three months. Mr. 
George is tube with usin Mureb, and by that 
time everything wall be ready fura stroke of 
Work which in the present juuciure of alYairs 
here—with a mizhbty Irish purchase bill in pre- 
puration—will have effeets greater than can 
be imagined. 

J would like to add as a postscript that the 
gentleman referred to by me inmy speech at 
Mr. Georze’s meeting at the rotunda, Liver- 
pool, was not Mr. Nat McKay. 1 have not 
the honor of that gentleman’s acquaintance. 

HAROLD RyLert. 
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Conhecticut is the richest State of the Union 
in respect of personal property owned by its 
inhubitants. Conuecticut pretends tu tax per- 
sonal property. In 1855 the assessors were 
ible to tind $19,000,000 only of it. In 1885 this 

hud drupped Lo $15,000,000—not = vue-hun- 
dredth part of the personal property in the 
State. The continuing of the attempt to 
levy this taxisa very strong argument a- 
gainst the possibility of the Darwinian theory. 
‘A nation of anthropvid apes would never tux 
personul BESD EL nus 


SINGLE TAX, MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cuuse in their respective localities, with whum 
those Wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street, 

Albauy, N ¥—Kubert Baker, 1%3 Madison avenue; J C 
Kushirt, 22 Vlurd avenue, or James J Matoney, sSeCre. 
Lary single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 2 
Myrule AVENUe, 

_ Alhambra, Mun Ter—{W E Brokaw. 

; Alluona, Pa—Juseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tax 

club, 4i1 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 24 First 

> avenue, 

, Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

, Anacostia, Db C—Carrull W Smith, office Anncostle re 

compauy, Harrison and Munrve streets, 

Anaheim, Cal—Jimes 1b Hassett. 

Alton Chica, N M~Lewis ‘lb Granstam, 

Ashiibulis, VYUhlo—A LD Strony, 

Atluata, Gu-Johnu C Keed, lawyer, Miurletta 

;  Slreet, 

Auburu, Me—F W Beals. see re Lary Slnugle tax club. 

August, Sao A dbeutiidt, 625 Lincoln street. 

Avon, Y~Homer sau. 

Ballston Spa, N Y¥—Hichard Fee ovy, 63 Milton avenue, 

Bulliunore, Mu—Jdunu W Jones, sve Single tibx feasue of 
Mary lend, LN Bond street; “Jotun Salmon, Pres Heary 
George lub, HAIN Kutaw street; br WrooN bftl, lus 
KB Bullimore street, 

Bayside, Long bsind, N Y—Antonio M Molfna, 

Braceville iim—W itlicenn Matthews, secretary Tarif re. 
furs club, 

Bradturd, ied C be Furest, secretary Land and labor 
chau, 26 "Newell plice. 

Binghampton, N Y= W Dundon, 338 Maiden lane. 

Huston, Miss—kdwin M White. 
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Gartead, chairman dingie lax Jena, dian wea hab 

Brouklyn, No YG: Qrge ecu He 
Due, president Sisple tax club, 

ne lingtui, lowiuKdadies Luves buukseller, or Richard 

pencer, 

Camunugeport, Miase=Win A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
SUCTOMUPY SINBlE GK Org ahizauiou. 

Cunisivu, N Yori wW Jutiasun, HU box 265. 

Canon City, Col—Frauk P Blike, AL ba 

; tata t, Us d tHiae Wiaunt, 
club, 

Cape May City=Win Porter, bux 47, 

Chaniberkiun, dak-diguies Hh uh. 

Chivies Ciiy, dowweirving W Sith, 
able Union lus 

Chicagy, Ul--Frauk Poopsun, secretary Land aud labor 
club Su 14a Li Salle etreet, 
Chisgbeaseiaes, Weeder pe beck, Lug 


Mp, olflee: appa 


hag vital 


ur Mit street, Charles; 


Luu; J i“ Koe he, oY Conus erset venue, Malden; Hamin 7; aco, Wash ber—-k Gt: minke, 


E West, bob, iy Ciermunt ave: : 


Wet Ninib- 


M Columbus, O—-Edw 


the miner from the minerals, the - 


. Tuckahoe, N YAlbert O Young, 


M bL, presaden& single tex 
; Wahelield, Ko de-lavids How 


alremt, da ests ne Wo isu stationery stare, 272 Vine _ 
mires; begdquerters sigiv Gaara giuu, Ye Vine street, 


, flantun, Alis—Y ab dlastun ar Ales G Lake. 

» Cloyediid, Geb rank be Carter, 192 Chesil stroel 
~ Cunt, lud=L, 8) ae edilur Argue 

; Vanes A Yew 8 Creu 


| 


TrentariyN J—H EK Mathews, 9 Howell street, 


) 





ard. Hyneniuin, G48 1-2 South ‘Migh 
street. : 

Cornwall, Cal—leff A Bailey. 

Cramer Hitt, Camden county, N J=—Chas P Johnston 7 

Danbury, € Tonnies AM: tity a Sniith street, 

ayton, “o-W W Kile, 33 EB Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 S: imuel street. 

Denver, Col—Chirles G Buck, chairman Stiite exec 
tive committee National tax reforin asso ition, hew: 
Tritech block. 

Des Motnes, lowa~Iod Kiussen, president Stigle tax 
chub; Johan W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mieh—d KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo. street: Jo F 
Dunean, 279 Third street. secrerary Tax. reform 23 
socnuuion;s SG Hewe, 66 Hela. 

Dinmoud Springs, E Ndorido county, Cal—J VV 

Dunkirk, N ¥—Francis Lake. 

Kast Cambridge, Mass—J Fo Harrington, St Johu'’s Lit 
erary Institute. 

Kast Northport, Long ishand, N YJ K Rudyard. 

East Rindge, N H-Edward Jewett. 

Blizabeth, N J—Beofaumin Urner, 

Eluira. N Y¥—William Bergman, 712 East Market street 

Englewood, P—-W.B Steers, 

Evansvilie, Lod—Charles G Beunett, 
Street, 

Fitchburg, Mass—it uv Terry. 

git ae Lowa--F, W. Koek well 
Gardner, HES Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long island, N Y¥—tTerbert Loromer, 

Glens Falls, N ¥—Jolo Ho Qututan. 

Gloversville, N Y¥—War Cc Wood, MD. ; 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Henry L Hinton os: 

Harrison, Text Jo MeCothuan : 

Hartiogton, Neb—J H Feiler. 

Hiaverhill, Mass—Arthur F Rrock, 

Helena, Mont—dudge do M Clements, | 

Hornevisville, N Y¥—George EH Van Winkle 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chaponen, 

Hoosick Falls. N Y—FS Hammond. 5 

Houston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation auttorney. 

Hutchinson, Kius—J Go) wleoim, MB 

Ilion, N Y¥—Georee Smith, PO bax id ; a 

Lndianapots, thd—Hecnnim Kuehn i Talbot block: or 
LP Custer, member of aide lex ebib, - 

Ithaca, N me —C CPI: ti, druggist, 79 Bast State strect, : 

Janvier. N J—-S Ho Walsh. 

Jersev City, NS d—dosepit (ktm Miller, secretary Hud. re 
son county Stogtle tiaex league, $6 kee avenue. 

Kansas City, Mo—Chis B Reid: 2,233 Woodlind avenue, 

Kerthsburgh, TM MeDouiald. 

‘Kingston, N Y—-Theodore M Romeva. oe 

Lansingbureh, N Y—Jitmes MeMann, 2) edghteenth st, no 

Lonsdale, R1l--Dr L. FF. Garvin 

Lewsston, Met b Lyford, 3 Cottage SLreet. 

Lexington, Ky—Jdaimes ewan 

London, Baghkud—Williim S:anders, Ww Palace Chamesics. 
bers iv estminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal--W H Doage, 36 North At: Linediustreets 
W aA Cole. 449 South Hall: or A Vinette, P OoSt tion Be 

Lowell, Miass—Heney Kobertsou, 4 Merenif bloe k, Kids 
der street, : 7 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williumson, cor Fitch and Chureh : 
streets. 

Lyun, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common : 
street : 

Madison, Pi H Evenson. 

Mabanos City, Pa--J N Hecker, president Free trade 
cluv; Rubert Riehitrdson! secretary, 

Matustee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WOR Hall 

Miansthad., O-—W Jo tigeins, tianager Western unon 
telegraph ollice. 

Mariboro, Miss—Geo AE Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥—C H Batldon. 

Mart, Tex—J 'L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressional 
district Orgiunizer. 

Marysville, Mout—S F Ralston, Sr. 

Massillon, O—Vietor Bur nett, TS Must South street, ae 

Maurittus, Dadian Qceau-Kobert A Kolin, 8 P ump 
street, Fort Louis, 

Mem shis, Tean—R G Brown, secretary. Tari? reform : 
clul, 4° Miauddisoo street, 

MiddWetuwn, rar Ree G Hopkins, PO box 680 

Middletown. N Y¥—Chas Ho Fuller, PO box 15 

Miiwaukee, Wis—Perer MWeGill, Wi Fourth sereeaty 

Minueapatis, Minn—C J uel, president Siagle tax: 
league, 4U2W Fraukdip avenue; bo Lo Ryder, seere - 
tary. 

Mooiie, Alu—E Q Norton, 3 South ee il street. 

Mt Plensant, lowiaeA O Pitelser, Mo. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—Riehard Welton, 

am vitie, L— Witham Camm, presiqent Demoerntic 
elu 

Nashville, Tenn HE Carroll, 335 
Lary American lind beague. 

Nepouset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry Uvurge 
“ie 43 Walnut street, : 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. f ; 

Newburg. N Y—DJ McKay, s 
238 Broad wiry. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wim R Whitmore, secretary Mer; 
PIG isyse mbly » Herald oice, : 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSvbhracr, secretary Single taux © 
league, 27 Southgate street; WillC James, 59 Taylor 
street 

New Westninoster, Brit: Col—Alex Hamilton, 
Tix reform assockition. : 

Norfolk, Va—Bdward Ko Robertson, secretary Alpha” 
club, Marine bank. , - 

North Sprit guledd, Mo—k P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street, 

Oberlin, O—Kiw B Haskell, 

Olen, S Y¥—George Rall, pres Singie tax association . 

Timothy Horan, see, 85 Hallroad street, 

Omaha, Neb—Jolin B Eimblen, 822 Virgin avenue, pe 

Ordway, Dak—R HN Garhind. member Tax ceform asso |" 
elation. 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, PO box 181. 

Paterson, NJ—E W Netlis, Chatruan Passate count 
Single tax ClevelaundZeampaign committee, 89 North 
Malo street, 

Parkersburg, W Va—W IE Boreman, member of Single: 
tax leweue, 

Pawtucket, R l—Ed ward Barker, 2 Gooding street. 

Peoria, H—Jd W Avery, 

Patiadelphia, Pa—Win J AtKInson, 926 Chestnut street 
or aA. fi. Ste ee es <i4 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club, 

Piermont, N Y—Chartes R flood, PO box 13, 

Y iLinbures, Pa-Miark BF Roverts, 1727 Carey alley, 

Portia, Ore S B Rigeeusds Stark street, James p 
Koller, lat Grand street, or KOH Thompson, 

Poughkeepsie, N Y--W hain C Albro. : 

Providence—k l—Kobert Grieve, 32 Sutton street; 
br Wim Barker, pres. Rhode Isiiad single tix WSO" 
canteen, 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle, 

Ravens wood, HI—W He Vian Ornum, 

Reading Pa—Chas S Prizer., lis Penn streets Charles 
Corkhill, 231 Peon street. : 

Rrehmoud, bud—b Quigtey, 105 South Third street, 

Ridgeway, N Y¥-DU Sullivan, 

River Falls, Wis—Georze He Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J-—Reaud Gordon, 

Rutland, Vi—T OH Browu, DL Cherry street, es 

Sank rancisco, Cal—J ude James G Maguire, Supertor 7 
court. 

San Luis Qoispo, Cal—Mrs Franees M Milne, 

Seattle, Wish Ter—l bo Morrow, 

Seneca Falls, N Y-Win H Adkinson, PO pox 56, 7 

Staton, Connu—Ad Bostwiek. bracin Singie tax club, 

Shenanaoah, Pa—Morris Maresh, president Singls bax: 
chiuty Thos Potts, seeretary, 

Southboru, Mass—S H Hawes. 

South Gastou, N C--W oI, M Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange eounty, N YC L Dedrick, 
president Mrogressive assocnytion; John Sheehan, see 
retary, 

Spint Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpe, secretary Taritl res 
farm club, 

Springheld, Ma-H AW Junemiu, 665 Nichols street o> 
St. Lous, ‘Mo—Geo S) Bonne HH, president: Sughe: tae 5 
seague, Lot Leto well ave nue; hiduey A Rendl, bee 

retary, U8 OVE street, : 

Stockton, Cal-D A Learied, eae 

Syracuse, N ¥-Chariess oraciise 9 Seymour Mirae 
Mow Perry, HY Seuth Chlutan streety ar BoA aul 4 
Watton streets or dames Wo MeGuire, secretary Single 
tax club, 49 Gir CONG st Pests 

Toleda, O— Wan Adeisperpery seerehiry SL lee: i x club,” 
Nol, W2 Sunsanat ste cet, 

Yorunto, Canu—W A Laur kiss, [he sidente anth “Poy 

Tas Wont, 


Lanston 
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Ulsouvilie, Cotndolin MeAuilbe, Bal 

Utira, NS Yr The mits Sweeney, 1 i‘ ations rie 
Daniel M Burchley, grocery suuthe west eur nerek 
Cathiaroie. 

Vincenues, Pnd— Hoo sk nue SW Wallis ims, Poon 

“ Qneris bluck, 

Wiaeo, tear Grady; 
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W wehington, Dp Clr, Wialikiay ¢ 
Poser ager citip de Lay byte 
Weather furs, ‘Te wor Willis rye Moca the 
Wet Sew Mitton, st: bs hand; 
Whitestane, ung Istaued, Yao 
Waitinan, Mass Eo Gel 
president singie Link lee 3 
Wiltntgton, eiewieu Wo Aree " UW W ust: a 
Wauistock His Woe UCT. 
Worcester, Mass, KR Page, Lake! 
Yonkers, N jibe at ee fea jeliit v 
Guligstawn te CHG, beeiike wuse, 
Zanesville, Quiu=\W bi Haughend, 27 Yuu. Byren ‘tre he 
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“THE PETITION TO ‘GONGRESS. 


The Committee sal iris MaKe Work Phin 


It Can Oandie—Letters That Show the 
Widesprend Tuteres) the Petition has 
Excited, 


The signing of the petition goes on and 
names are flowing in from every direction. 
The work of enrollinent bas not yet been com- 
pleted simply because the list outgrew the 
facilities at the disposal of the eommittee. An 
extra force since employed has net yet been 
able to cacth up. They are more than half 
through, however, and the committee hopes 
within a week to put the work of directing 
documents into the hands of a mailing agency. 
After that it anticipates a new ound rapid in- 
crease in the number of signatures. The cor- 
respondence of the committee continues to 
afford gratifying evidence that single tax 
men throughout the country ure becoming 
more and more aroused to the necessity for 
action,(jand that they see the opportunities now 
presented by the tariff? agitation for interest- 
ing people in economic discusssion, aud lead- 
ing them to a consideration of the single tax 
principles without 
prejudices. 

The correspondence of the committee indi- 
cates that on second sober thought the major- 
ity of our friends have seen that it would be 
premature to attempt the capture of any one 
state, and as this conclusion bas been adopted 
there is a growing tendency to look to the 
committee's work as the one thing on which 
the efforts of single tax men should be 
concentrated. It is well that this should be 
the case because the evrolment affords the 
committee such anu oppurtunity as could dot 
otherwise have been had for sending single 
tax literature to men not familiar with our 
principles but no longer prejudiced avaiust 
them. It is absolutely essential, if the com- 
mittee is todo anything like the work now 
open to it, that the friends of the cause sball 
contribute liberally to the support of its work. 
The delay in the enrolment, which is absolutely 
unavoidable, is annoying. But ne time would 
be wasted on this nccount if funds were sent 
in with sufficient rapidity to enable the com- 
mittee to curry out its plans. The first issuc 
of documents will involve an expenditure of 
more than $400, and it is the purpose of the 
committee shortly after that to send out one 
copy of THe Stanparp to each person who 
has signed the petition. Following this other 
documents will go out and copies of the set 
of documents first sent out willafter that be 
mailed to cach person whose name is received, 
and this is to be fullowed by the others men- 
tioned, sv that the committee has not merely 
to provide for the twenty or twenty-five 


thousand copies required for its first issue. 


but for the ever increasing number of people 
added from day to day to its roll, This work 
must be done, and in crder that it muy be 
well done popular subscriptions must be much 
lurger than they have been thus far: 

The committee’s work, however, can be 
pushed much further. Its relations with 
other agencies carrying on a tariff reform 
propaganda are such that it can extend its 
work and introduce the petition and its ducu- 
ments to a wide circle of people who have 
thus fur taken no interest in any other than 
the merely fiscal side of the tariff reform 
movement. Seeing the opportunities thus 
opening before it, the enrollment committee 
feels that it cannot by any possibility over- 
state the supreme importance of pressing for- 
ward, with ever iucreasing Momentum, the 
work in which it is engaged, and of taking 
the utmost advantage of the almost phenom- 
enal change of public sentiment that has 
pave ithe way for such a general presenta- 
tion of our penne 

Extracts from letter s received by the com- 
mittee are given below: 


W. H. Kesterson, Belpre, Ohio.—‘“‘The day 
{I procured these names I bad business ata 
store, and while there I sprung the single tax 
question, aud of course a bot discussion en- 
sued, for it was a rainy day and quite a num- 
ber had collected for talk. There are three 
stores along the road, including the one I vis- 
tted, the last one about a mile from the first, 
and I heard the next day that in the evening 
there was a discussion in all three upon the 
single tax question.” 

Frank ONeill, Olean, N. Y.—SIt has been 
my experience that more has been gained by 
a single lecture on taxation than five times 
the amount of argument distributed in tracts 
or pamphlet form, and consequently Loam in 
favor of a lecture bureau, The cities can take 
care of themselves, but the rural districts and 
small towns need a course of lectures. Work- 
men have little time to study or read up,” 

J, 8. Miller, Erie, Pa.—“I meet with a 
great many of Mr, Post's unconseivus single 
tux men aud endeavor to secure their sigua- 
tures in preferenee to those who ure already 
soldiers in the cause,” 

O. D. Wood, Passaic, N. id—CThe fectiug 
toward the sinyle tax is rapidly changing fur 
the better.” 

Isuac MeClosky, Santa Moniea, Cal—“Ut is 

ensier to get petitioners than | thought.” 

R. Delaney, Memphis, ‘Tenn.—"A close ob- 
now see a ereal smoke arising 
from the single tax fire here; it is only a mat- 
ter of short tine until it blaze out,” 

J. M. Place, Jeffersonville, Ind,—''You are 
working in the melt direction, and hundreds 
huve been set thinking by a request to sign 
the petition, Ihave made more converts in 


exciting. their fears or 
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the last month than ever before. We are 
stirring things up bere, and in Louisville, Ky., 
and setting hundreds to thinking who had 
never before heard of the single tax.” 


Dr. Edward Fridenberg, New York city.— 
“The petition offers a most valuable oppor- 
tunity te approach those who have through 
turelessiess and prejudice given tax reform 
no thoucht. They can rarely find a valid 
reason for opposing a simple congressional 
inquiry and yet by signing are practically 
foreed to inform themselves on the subject.” 

Edward Jewett, East Rindge, N. H.—‘T 
consider the circulation of this petition to be 
amasterly invve on the part of single tax 
men. [tis invaluable as a means of introduc- 
ing and promoting the discussion of the single 
tax doctrine in all its fullpess.” 

James Cox, Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘T think a 
permanent organization should) be formed 
here of sing!e tax men, and [ believe some of 
our friends are agitating the question. So 
you may expect in the near future tu hear 
sume encouraging news from Milwaukee.” 

» L. Wegener, East’ Saginaw, Mich.— 
‘There are a gvod many more here that are 


very auxious to do something against monop- 
oly, but who don’t know what to do. When 


Lexplain totbem the object of this petition 
they are ready to sign.” 


J. A. Endman, West Roxbury, Mass.— 


. Some men come to ine now to find out more 


wbout it instead of my having to go to them.” 


H, A. Uibbard, Hermann, Mo.—‘*What oa 


- boom free trade (which is really protection) 


will have in 1892.” 

Patrick H. Roouey, Hyde Park, Mass.— 
‘Some of the signers are protectionists, but 
their ideas are a little confused since the en- 
lighteument they received during the Jast 
cumpaign. I believe they can already see 
the furepaws of the cat, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when they will be with us.” 


L. J. Law, Cadillac, Mich. (member of 
Democratic state committee).—“L trust that 
the petition will be large eucugh to command 
the attention of the house of representatives, 
and that every section of the country may be 
Well represented by signers. Tam heartily in 
favor uf the single tax; itis right, it is just, it 
is best; L believe it is bound to win, it is rap- 
idly gaining friends’in Michigan, but New 
Jersey is, Lhope, to be the first state battle- 
ground. 

Michael Murray, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
this is a move in the rigbt direction.” 

Wm. Jackson, Middleport, N. Y¥.—‘The 
idea of this petition was a happy thought. 
Not that I hope much from congress, but it 
offers an opportunity to explain the principle 
of the single tax that nothing else could do.” 

Edwin P. Clark, Walden, Mass.—'‘The cause 
is surely spreading fast.” 

J. A. Hamin, Wymore, Neb.—“I tell you we 
are opening the people’s eyes around here. 
The cause is spreading in good shape. Lap- 


“Ethink 


preciate very much the work that the single 


tux men of New York are doing und wish 
them success.” 

John J. Meichan, Freeland, Pa.— “You will 
no doubt find in the near future that the peo- 
ple of the Lebigh region will not be the last 
in this movement toward industrial enaanci- 
pation. They are noted us wage slaves, and 
also for their great tenucity as strikers, but 
when they begin to learn of other means to 
remedy their condition they will without 
doubt rally to the standard of the siuvle 
tax.” 

W. G. Spencer, Thomaston, Conn,.—“I have 
not omy seen the cat but the dog in the 
manger.” 

Isaac H. Duran, Evansville, Ind.—“There 
are plenty of George men to be found if we 
only had parties to stump the country. We 
could get six million of siguers.” 

Charles H. Kuoblman, St. Paul, Minn.— 
“From the rapid progress now making I feel 
Iam justified in beheving that I will live to 
see the equal right of all mankind to the suil 
recovuized. Many of us little expected to 
see chattel slavery abolished, and this cause 
ismaking greater strides than abolitionism 
ever did.” 

Henry W. Fair, Breckenridge, Cal.—“I_ re- 
vard tbis mode of urousing discussion the 
best vet devised.” 


Charles F. Sinith (Proprietor of Commercial 
Hotel), Colton, Cal—“I always keep THE 
STANDARD and a supply of Henry George's 
works in the reading room of my hotel.” 


A. Skliba, Boone, lowa.—“One of the sign- 
ers, Mr. —, isa tariff reform farmer, who 
became a single tax man during tbe fall caim- 
piign,” 

Chas, G. Bennett, Evansville, Iud.—“I be- 
fieve a thorough canvass of this city would 
enable us to veta majority of the voters to 
stem. Qur doctrines have wade more pro- 
gress in the past few months than ever be- 
fore,” 

Hamlin Russell, St. Louis, Mo.—''I was in 
favor of the New Jersey idea but after eonsid- 
eration Dchauge my vote, Tb would cost a 
lub of Muney and we have not the money, 1t 
would weaken the force available elsewhere 
throughout the conutry, and [do not wish to 
see ib tried. f will send my mite toward 
seuding out those tracts, und Lf suggest that 
atter the frst volley is fired, you inake spe- 
cial effort tu raise money enough to seud out 
one copy uf THK STANDARD to every signer, 
Let it bea specu prepared copy—ai sort of 
primer number with easy lessous for begin: 


STANDARD. 








ners—tell’em all about “the 
her little cottage,” “honest workman and bis 
little home beside the rich man’s mansion,” 
‘what will you do with the surplus?) “has 
the land rent been added to the house rent?” 
These and other chestnuts will have to be 
answered thousands of times yet.” 


Geo. W. Cooper, Akron, Ohie.—“L do not 
favor concentrating work ino any particular 
state, fer by so doing I fear the educational 
work which is progressing everywhere will 
be neglected.” 

Mr. Garratt Muban, Sa 
we go to monkeying with 
present it will throw us back. I believe the 
petition to congress will have more effect 
than any single state attempt.” 

J. M. Place, Jeffersonville, Ind.—“One of 
the signers owns 2,500 acres of Jand in Texas. 
Weare dving good work bere, aad nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with the con- 
eressional petition.” 

C.G. Zeilman, Albany, N. Y.—“D vote for 
uo concentration of effort in any one direc- 
tion until the circulation of this petition and 
subscription to the club house are further ad- 
vanced. This petition offers the best chance 
that we have ever had to expound our single 
tax principles.” 

James D. Van Arnum, Troy, N. Y¥.— The 
central labour union of Troy agrees to wppor- 
tion work amoug its members so as to secure 
a thousand signatures. Piease send in that 
number of blanks.” 

Patrick J. May, Chicago, 
think the concentration on a single stute ad- 
visable. As yet single tax men will have 
their hands full in supplying demands for lt- 
erature on the subject.” 

Michae. J. Murray, Owego, N. Y.—"'T find 
that circulating the petition provokes discus- 
sion altogether it isa pleasant task. I also 
tind people in general, and particularly werk- 
ing people, much more liberal toward the 
single tax than they were wheu Heury George 
ran for secretary of state.” 

James Beggs, leader of the single tax band, 
in ordering petitions, sends programme of 
the annual ball of “Court Astley” in Brook- 


Ga. e 
any one state at 


manna, 


TH —“b do not 


lyn, and marks the musical selection for the. 


prumenade, which reads “Single tax.” 


A. A. Jackson, Butte, Mon. T.--“We are 
cuining ground here in wv quiet way.” 

H. A. Fonteine, Auburn, N. Y.—‘‘In our 
once prosperous city we see Sigas painted up 
in office windows ‘no help wanted.’ Soine of 
the disappointed ure beginning to see the 
eat.” 

John Carreer, Reynolds’s Bridge, Conn.— 
“The name single tax strikes home at once. 


It cuuld not be improved. It is both short 
und sweet.” 


Bion H. Butler, editor of the Weekly Rec- 
ord, Brockwayville, Pa.—‘“Our paper has 
been doing considerable work to spread the 
single tax idea, but on circulating the peti- 
tion I was susprised to find that it had spread 
so effectively. [think Ican get many more 
signatures. The seed has taken root here, 1 
think, to live forever.” 


H. V. Daniel, Sacramento, Cal.—"Quite a 
number of people here are beginning to see 
the justice of the single tax.” 


W. H. T. Wakefield, Council Grove, Kan.— 
“TI wish my name appended te your circular, 
lam happy to say that the rental value tax 
idea is making wonderful progress in Kau- 
sus. I think a majority of the leaders of the 
union labor party of Kansas, Missouri, Texas 
und Nebraska are favorable to its adoption, 
ut least to the extent of raising all necessary 
revenue by a tax on lund values only.” 

B. Harrower, Waketield, R. L—*“I rejoice 
over your great success with the petition.” 

Wm. H. Dean, La Salle, [ll.—“Nearly every 
one J tulk to sees the necessity of a different 
system of taxation, and many take readily to 
the single tax idea.” 

R. F. Young, Kansas City, Mo.—“It will be 
strange if the people here do not receive the 
reform favorably. The injustice of our land 
system is uowhere more apparent than here, 
Where laborers and others must pay a large 
percentage of ther earnings for cur fare and 
ride several miles, passing bluck after block 
of unused land, to obtain reasonable rent.” 


Rh. W. Miller, Cherokee, Kas.—" like this 
way of working, It vives us an opportunily 
to talk sinvle tax to men whom we eould not 
otherwise approach.” 

Ed. Stewart, Little Rock, Ark.— 
edly this muve isof vreat value 
thought on the single tax.” 

Albert BE. Nagel, Milwaukee, Wis,—-''The 
petition seems to me the best plan ever de- 
Vised to make ee w live topic. In 
endeavoring to get a man’s signature one un- 
vonsciously sows the wood seed, and the sign- 
ers Will undoubtedly be mvure approachable 
hereafter,” 

V. Leonard, Silvertree, Marion Co,, Ore.— 
There isa growing interest in the George 
idea of Laxation in this aeighborhood.” 

J. A. Bailey, Black Diamond, Cal—‘l am 
gratified to witness the progress we are 
making. By and by we will make a jump.” 

Isaac He Duran, Evausville, lud.—-'The 
single taxis becoming better understood in 
Kyansville, aud if } had time J could get 
thousands of uames,” 

Henry James Martin, San Francisco, Cal.— 
“Quy single tax society here is in a thriving 
condition. The attendance at our meetings is 


“Undoubt- 
in ecxciling 





poor widow and 
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live iuien 4 as age as ib was Line monte 
ago.” 

Edwin T. Clark, Malden, Mass.—“Once [ 
was almost alone, and had to do all the tall- 
ing myself, but now L find others will do 16 
forme. The seed is springing up." 

M. A. Williams, Kansas City, Mo.—-‘fAl- 
thouch Damold und crippled, L think [ can 
get one hundred more signatures in a short 
Lime.” 


Hermou Hermelink, Kansas City, Mo— 
have great hopes now for Kansas City, since 
we have started the ball rulling. J have no 
doubt you will hear occasionally from our 
single tax club.” : 

Jobn Eckert, Ellenville, Nv ¥.—CD keep for 
future use a rollof all the signatures thatl 
scndiu. We bave worked up a strong senti- 
mentamong laboring men here in favor of 
the single tax, Judge Mavuire’s proposal 
seeins to meet with general favor, bub: it 
seems tome that the first step should be to 
ascertain Which state bas the largest number 
of single tax men in proportion to its poptla- 
tion.” 

Frank Stephens, Cleveland, Ohio, —"E pro- 
pose to get 100 signatures. [ft every one of 
the 11,000 single tax nen that were first en- 
rolled will do as much you will be able to 
send ina petition containing 1,100,000. That 
ought to command a little attention from the 
representatives of trusts, syndicates, NN 
wid monopolies.” 

Dr. William A. Wood, Gloversville, N. vi 
“Etind many democrats anxious tosign in the 
hopes of keeping up tariff agitation, Some 
sizners do so thinking that investigation of 
the subjeet of taxation may result ia imiproves | 
nent Upon present methods, although they do 
hot approve of the single tax idea, Other 
siguers are doing so in recognition of my 
help in working fur the democracy last fall. 
Still others hope to embarrass a republican 


vuougress. In fact almost every sizuer has a 
different reason, But uone are any more 


afraid of or contemptuous as repaurds the 
‘Henry George theory. We have become at 
least respectable: soon we will be popular, 
There are of course quite a few who have 
fseen the cat.’ ” 


Rome Adams, Qak Hill, N. Y¥.—CPeople are 
beginning to realize that our present system 
of taxation is far from just, and are, there- 
fore, Willing that congress ‘should investigate 
the single tax and report. I, for. one, begin 
tou see the dawn.” : 

W. S. Browne, Southard, Mekean Co., Pa. 

FL. Thomas, of this place, and myself” 
anette the single tax strength of this eom- 
munity. We have been for some time in eon- 
sultation us to how we could bring about 
interest and discussion of the siuwle tax ques- 
tion, und have finally bit upon i plio that we | 
think will have the desired result. We have 
organized what we call the Industrial reforur 
ussociition, with the stated objeet of ‘ad- 
Vianeement ino knowledge pertaining to his- 
tory, science, political eeonomy, civil govern- 
nent, religion, etc’ There is a good sized 
uudience every week, and between the two vf 
us We Manage to ventilate our pet theory to 
the astonished listeners as much as we think 
is judicious.” 

A. R. Goedecke, Peoria, Hl—“It seems to 
ie that sume effort at organization should be 
attempted here in Peoria. What do you say? 
Jd. W. Avery, Burton, ete, ete, let us calla 
tneeting and see whav we can do. Walking 
down Adams street a stranger suid too me, 
“Tere is a place tu show up the iniquities of 
present conditions aud illustrate the beauties 
of the ‘aeurgve system.’ Of ecuurse L shook 
hands with him acd told him my sentiments. 
He hails from Baltimore, Md., and so it goes. 
I keep two copies of “Progress and Poverty,” 
constantly in circulation, one Gero and 
oue Enelish, and have ouly ohee.tailed ta 
make a convert, and can trutnfully say that 
fam amazed at the wonderful provress we 
have made since I first accidentally ran 
across one of Mr. George’s bugks.” 


Mrs. Francis M. Milne, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal—‘Many of those enrolled on the Cleve- 
land and Thurinan list would do nothing with 
the petition. . When Lremonstrated and 
urged au little action they replied with utter 
diseust at Cleveland’s defeat and hopeless- 
ness of the future. » However, a little 
talk and some report of progress elsewhere 
uroused a feeling and most of the old will, 
Lhope, at least give in their signatures... 
Tau sure the mere signing of the petition has 
done a good work among thei, by rousing 
thought aud discussions and if you could send 
any sinele tax diverature for distribution sume 
secd mnight fallon wood ground.  ‘Vhe single 
ina Nutshell’ is very effective, as it cives the 
Whole subject in such short compass.” 


John Thomas, Seattle, Wash Ter.—oAn 
effort should) be made the by single taux 


menof this city to forma single tux club, in 
doing soa great work can be done,” 

E.G, Erickson, Minneapolis, Minun,— “Our 
cause is booming here just now, We manage 
to keep the papers talking about us all the 
time, We dont care much what they siy so 
they talk. Yesterday, the Jowrucal cave three 
columns of solid nonpariel articles from local 
single tux anen, With uw good editorial eo 
ment; and the Star as you know, is solid for 
the cause, Tuesday (WJanuary MW), Henry 


George talks to ous, and the Jegishiture bas 
juvited bins to talk to them Wednesday,” 

J. W. Bailey, Monmouth, WL—'Kind hepe- 
With my petition; also go tuo aid the work, 
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There must be no lagging in this matter. I 
think this the most ctlicient augeney yet tried. 
Weoughtto have a half million signatures.” 


Peter Burhite, Spearfish, Dak.— “Under the 
present system [ am a land owner, but I 
have cnlisted in the new order to stay to the 
end.” 

Thomas 8. Burgess, Newark, N. J.— The 
petitions lead to discussion that is spreading 
the light, and many willing bands wre ready 
to join us. F think by focusing our power 
upon uw single state, or upon two stlites, us 
may be deemed best, we would: rather in- 
crease than diminish the interest in an in- 
vestigation of our cause throughout the coun- 
try.” 

W. A. Cole, Los Angeies, Cal— "TD have had 
but one mun refuse to sign. He is amechanic, 
has never read ‘Progress and Poverty,’ knows 
nothing of the single tax and does not want 
congress to investigate it. After the above 
statement itis necdless to add that he isa 
protectionist.” 

Menzo Williams, Bessemer, Ala.— TL cannot 
express how pleased Tam to note from week 
to week what progress the cause is making.” 

Herman Hermelink, Kausas City, Mo.—“We 
had a most successful single tax minceting last 
Sunday. About thirty enthusiastic single tax 
men were present and committees were ap- 
pointed to effect an organization.” 
~ Robert Baker, Albuny.—“Albany’s quota of 
the million is 1666; vou must have that many 
from here ere this.” 

Victor Burnett, Massillon, Ohio. — “Thought 
is being awakened, ridicule and indifference 
are fast giving way to a spirit of fairness and 
investigation.” 

R. R. Gamer, Drexel, Fla.a—“We can secure 
the signatures of nine-teuths of the voters of 
this district. The people see to their sorrow 
the effect of land monopoly in this state, The 
tariff! and other unjust taxes have protected 
labor till there are two laborers to one job.” 

A. G. Groh, Hmina, Col—“In my work | 
found two ‘strays,’ ciiphatie single tax men 
who have, however, never read ‘Progress 
and Poverty.’” 

G. Strom, Stillwater, Minn.—“I think this 
movement a good one. People are rapidly 
coming over to the single tax movement.” 

Wm. Murphy, Des Moines, la.—‘I have se- 
cured the name of every man connected with 

‘the buildiag in which our shopis. And I bave 
done no coaxing either. Ifthe blanks served no 
other purpose than to furnish one with an ex- 
cuse to open the subject for comment they 
would be valuable.” 


Alex. Sullivan, San Francisco, Cal—“Io am 
connected with a large organization of work- 
ingmen, many of whom ure believers in’ the 
single tax doctrine.” 

W. I. Hopkins, Enterprise, Kan.— The ‘eat’ 
was and is being discussed by men of all par- 
ties everywhere. Much interest is now mani- 
fested in every discussion of any economic 
question.” 


John F. Hart, Albany, N. Y.—"The day of 
delivery from all furms of monopoly seems 
near. Yours for the good cause.” 

John F. McQuaide, Mast Cambridge, Mass.— 
“Thave no difficulty in vetting men to sign 
petition, Labor expended in this way) ap- 
pears to me to be # sort of safe investment in 
life insurance for the benefit of those who 
will need it most when we are gone. Qur 
local newsdealer, Mr. D. B. Shaughuessy. re- 
ports that he is constantly increasing his sale 
of STANDARDS. 


How a Hustler Hustles. 


SLOCUMVILLE, N. M.—Although this is a city 
of over 80,000 inhabitants you will seare: the 
naps in vain for it under the above name. 
But as it has been suggested to me, that 
having met with phenomenal successs with 
the congressional petition Timight state how 
I obtained them, £ have for obvious reasons 

adopted the above name. I attribute my suc- 
cess primarily to three causes, enthusiast, 
persistency and workiay along the line of the 
least resistance. 

Svon after having seen the cat, being con- 
nected with a miunufacturing establishment 
employing twenty men, I set about convert- 
ing them with tracts and personal appeal. 
The result was that when the petition was 
started I had some tweuty-tive single tax 
meu (having also converted some of my own 
friends) to assist me in obtaining signatures, 
Although but one or two of them were really 
earnest workers for the cause, still Pmanaged 
to innoculate them all with some of the en- 
thusiusm that Linyself threw inte the work 
before me. By continually inciting them tu 
explain the beauties of the single tax to their 
friends and thus obtain signatures, and by 
constantly appealing to them to renew their 
exertions I found that, including those ob- 
tained personally, the petitions were coming 
iw at the rate of about (0) thirty a day. 

My wife having also been induced to take 
awn interest in the movement, presented the 
petition to all with whom she traded or had 
even the slightest acquaintance, in this way 
obtaining about fifty names, some of them be- 
coming sufficiently interested to get the blanks 
which were subsequently sent them, filled and 
returning to Mr, Croasdale, 

For inyself, I present the petition te nearly 
alll come in contact with Every man who 
awllempts to collect an account, every mai 
who desires to sell us goods, must fiyst ran 
the battery of the petition, By adopting an 
ugeressive position innumerable opportuni- 
ties wre presented to spread the gospel among 
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men that otherwise could not be reached. = In 
this manner investigntion and discussion is 
foreed even upon those who refuse to sign 
(which isa rare occurrence). 

The most surprising part of the business is 
that among those whom you mentally set 
down for hard ecases—that is, those upon 
whom you expect to make no impression— 
very frequently take the greatest interest, 
immediately indorsing our principles, and 
often expressing «a desire for blanks that 
they may get their friends to sign. 

Again, in going to and from my meals | 
seldom fail to meet some chance aequaintance 
to Whom I present a petition with the request 
that he look over it and sign it, making a 
brief explanation of the prineiple and its pur- 
pose. Almost allsigu. Upon the return of 
the sigued petition DI present them with such 
single tax literature as D happen to have with 
me and request them to investigate further. 
To such of my friends as Leannot otherwise 
reach 1 send one or two blanks (mere would 
probably be wasted) aceompanying them with 
aw few explanatory remarks, Of course, of the 
thousand persons whose names [ have ob- 
tained a large majority do nol pretend to 
indorse our principles, but [ find) the prevail- 
ing sentiment to be a desire to have the sub- 
ject fully investigated, and if found feasible 
they are quite willing thatthe single tax shall 
be given a fair trial Of those to whuin I 
have given or sent literature during the piast 
year there is vet one who has not signed the 
petition willingly. Yours truly, 

THe Hustriurr. 


“Preedonts Ahecad,”’ 
“She's coming, she’s coming!” suid be; 
“Courage buys! wait and see! 
Freedom's ahead!” | 
—(ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Tho’ our eyes may not behold her, 
She is coming on her way; 

For her couriers have foretold her, 
Thro’ the night and thro’ the day. 
Bast and west they flash the warning, 
North and south the message flies: 

Lo, it is the New Year morning, 
And the dawn is in the skies! 
Courage! see the future looming, 
With its issues grand and vast; 
Let the dead, the dead entombing, 
Idly wail the vanished past. 
Not for us lament or scorning, 
Triumph fleet of base emprise: 
Lo, it is the New Year morning, 
And the dawn is in the skies! 


Freedom! let our touch but linger 
On thy spotless gurment’s hem; 

Let thy: pure anointing finger 
Blindness, self-imposed, condemn; 

Not in vain, the east adorning, 
Shall the sun of healing rise: 

Lo, it is the New Year morning, 
And the dawn is in the skies! 


Yet for us, from heaven descending, 
Doth the glorions vision gleam— 
Pearl and gold and sapphire blending— 
Shali we hold it but a dream? 
Nay, immortal the forewarning, 
Aud the secr never dics: 
Lo, itis the New Year morning, 
And the dawn is in the skies. 


Tho’ our eyes may not behold her, 
She is coming on her way; 
Long the ages have foretold her— 
Haste! prepare her place to-day! 
Heed no lonver taunt or seorning; 
Higher charge upon thee lies: 
Lo, it isthe New Year morning, 
And the dawn is in the skies. 
If to day, or if to-morrow— 
What the hour, who can tell? 
Vain is earthly wrong and sorrow, 
Loyal hearts to daunt or quell, 
Death, himself, in vain were warning; 
Faith and hope his claim denies: 
Lao, it is the New Year morning, 
Aud the dawn is in the skies. 
FRANCES M. MILNE. 
San Luis Onispo, Cal., Jan. 1. 


The “Coholy Alliance ’—Whig and Tory. 


Jommenting on the defections of those 
“Viberals” who oppose home rule and the new 
radical planks in the liberal party platform, 
the London Star says: 


So we lose the handful of liberal unionists— 
the superior persons, the Whigs, the landlords, 
the Adullamiutes of TS86, the rank, undisgruised 
tories of 1sss, Aye, but what do we giain? 
For, make uo mistake about it, gentlemen, 
the loss of the whigs means in the long run 
the loss of the “classes.” Well, in the lone 
run, too, it Ineans the gain of the masses. 
Vhe liberal leader of the future may call 
spirits from the vasty deep of democracy, and 
they will come. He may wave his hand, and 
the clansmen tay spring to his summions as 
readily as the followers of Raderick Dhue But 
the “masses? wowt come for ovothing, They 
nay come for Birmingham programmes, aud 
Inere of them, but net for a well-rounded 
little pjeve of political patchwork, such us 
seemed good to our leaders only one short 
yeurage, We commend one or two things ta 
our front bench, We recommend them to keep 
their eyes on such syuiptoms as the successuf 
Mr. Henry George among the working men, 
We commend to them the growth of socialist 
opiniou—or, perhaps, we should say feeliug— 
anone the radical artisans, 
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STANDARD. 


A QUIET MAN IN A DOORWAY. 


The returns whieh announeed the result of 
the presicential election in TSS4 were coming 
in, anela noisy crowd greeted each bulletin 
as it was displayed in front of a newspaper 
office. 

Ina doorway, back from the erowd, stood 
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/ quiet nan who stood in the doorway aad 


aman with a quict air who watched the peo- | 


plein the street and read the bulletins with 
interest. 

Inthe street: stood auother man with an 
arm full of tin horns whieh he was distributing 
to the men who hurrayed loudest for “Blaine.” 
The quiet mano oi the doorway watched the 
ecothusinst in the streets 
the eye of the quiet man and said) to himself, 
“Pd like to know that fellow—looks as though 
he knew a lot of things.” 

Late in the night the noisy mat saw by the 
bulletins that his candidate had in all proba- 
bility been defented. 
the quiet man and said) to him: 
tlewspiper reporter’! 

“No sir, Pam not.” 

“Excuse me—-thoucht To recognized you,” 
and the horn blower drew off to tind couse- 
lation among tore demonstrative conpian- 
TOMS, 

Nextamornine the noisy manwas climbing 
the stairs to bis work in an offlee employing 
three hundred tnen, when he brushed against 
His chanee acquaintances of the preeeding 
night, and said: 

“Hello! do you work here?’ 

Yes: Porin Smith's room”? 

And Lin Browns; hope to know you bet- 
ters co to lunch with me, will you?? 

They went to luneh to@ether and the quiet 
man said: “ATL this excitement over the clec- 
tion of a president is wasted enthusiasm. 
What does it matter to you and me which 
candidate is elected / The only real question 
worth considering by this generation is the 
question of justice in distributing: wealth, 
aud that question is not au issue in this cam- 
paign. We have no interest in this election, 
except perhaps as its result may hasten or 
delay the entry into practical politics of a 
real issue.” 

Tie effect of this speech, which was ad- 
dressed to a “rabid Blaniac,” may beimagited 
but not deseribed, and the conversation thus 
opened led on to other things until, before the 
week was out, the quict man said to the horn 
blower: “dfave you read ‘Progress and 
Poverty an 

The rest will be easy to tell by the horn 
blower of ISS4, who sets dowu this story in 
ISs9: To read ‘Progress and Povery,” and 
within six months was a believer in the doc- 
trine and a worker in the cause. In the mean- 
time this quiet friend of mine had aroused 
the thought of another quiet man, Who curried 
the book to a college professor and said: 
“Phis sounds all right, bat: of course its all 
wrong, Show me the sophistry of George's 
reasoning, please.” 

And the college professor, nothing loth, 
tried to do it; was converted himseif and bas 
since that day horrified the bourd of regents 
by his radical utterances delivered in the 
fourm of public lectures. 

TI cannot stop to tell of the converts secured 
by the college professor, or of the converts 
they made, but will come back to omy own 
case, only stopping long enough to say that 
the second quiet man came into the fold with 
the college professor and has been busily en- 
gaged ever sluce, Widening the circle of which 
he is the center. 

Well, then, I was converted and I have 
done what LT could, but only mean to tell of 
one word spoken in good season and its result. 
To-day Treceived a dong letter from a man 
who is studying social problems in) Mung land 
wad on the continent. A yeurapu he gave up 
bis bas:ness and said tome, “Lo am going to 
rei close to this question of social reform, and 
Pam going to spudy it where the conditions of 
the people are it their worst.” 

“tow will you live? 

“Oh! Pll get on, PH be a bohemian and you 
will hear from me.” 

Hehas been gone au veur, and now he writes 
ine inclosing two French newspapers and one 
Knglish paper, containing articles from = his 
pen, in which he tells the truth to foreigners 
about Workingmen in Americw and mention- 
ing “Progress and Poverty,” calls attention 
to Freneh translations of the book and strives 
to ineite thought along single tax lines. He 
writes enthusiastically of his couversations 
with “the people,’ of his cousultation with 
thisor that radical leader of the old world, 
and pledges himself anew to the cause in which 
he has enlisted, 

See how it grows! One quiet man converts 
another quiet nan, and be secures a collere 
prefessor, Who lectures to multitudes. That's 
asfuras we can go in watching results, for, 
of the college professor's converts we cun- 
nol be sure who first planted the seed in their 
minds. 

Start again The quiet tnan converts a 
noisy man With @ born, wha is afterward un- 
pleasantly kuowno to the classes” as ‘au 
agitator,” He dets falla word inthe ear of 
a professional mau, which sets bis heart on 
fire, so that he deserts a promising career al- 
ready well started along, conventional lines, 
wnd voes te be a missonary iu Hurope, A 
Inissisnary! dust as truly a missionary as 
the lastone sent out by the A.B. Coe. M., 
exeept, that in deés case, salvation for the 
Shenathen”™ is not “synonymous with salary.” 


“Are you nt 


My inissiunary pays his own way, aud writes | 
‘to thank ine for having sent him, . 
But stop! Did send himé Or was it the 


He felt drawn toward: 


the enthusiast canbe 


Watched the bulletins and the crowd? 

See how ib grows! Why we cannot see how 
it prows, For, unless that quiet mun sees this 
article, and recognizes the cireumstunees, he 
nay never know that he was sending a mis- 
sionary to Hurope when he asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Dave you read ‘Progress and Poverty 2” 

Now look forward a little. Perhaps some 
day in France a prophet and a leader will 
appear Who will preneh the doctrines of 
Quesnay and Turgot and the elder Mirabeau, 
wud perhaps some of “the people” who hear 
him will recognize in his words that. they 
hive heard something very much dike that 
hefore froma American, who said) that one 


| George of New York held to such views, and 
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thus they may the more easily be led to ex- 
amine and see what their own prophets have 
siid in this matter, and then—well, © will 
bol try to imaging “what them” Ivs hard 
enourh to follow the results of present work 
Without trying to anticipate what will come 
from future work.  Ffow it does row, to be 
sure! NILMAHR. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


Tannen Which are Henped on the Improver 
nid Which che Speculator Escapon. 


The block of vaeant land, bounded on the 
west by Riverside drive, the Grand Boulevard 
onthe east, LO7th und luSth streets on the 
south and north, was sold lust week at aue- 
tion in various sized parcels. [tL was consid- 
ercd an important sale, as iudieating the true 
value of fund in’ that neighborhood better 
than auy private transfers could have done. 
This whole block is assessed in this years 
lists ab S06 500; it sold for $280,500. It is one 
of the most desirable residence spots in New 
York. It doeswt need to be “restricted” by 
law to dwellings, as it: cannot be used for 
business, at least not until wagons and people 
mn go up the side of a hill as easily as they 
can goon a level. In such regions the value 
of the building invariably exceeds the value 
of the land; sometimes it is worth two or 
three times as much. The present tux on this 
block, ab the 21) per cent rate, is $8,126.25. 
How much will it be next year if the buyers 
Inaid houses on it’ in the meantime, as some 
of them probably will? 

The answer is easy if we look at some other 
ussessinents, What dves Jacob Ruppert, the 
brewer, have to pay for having the temerity 
to build a costly dwelling on Bifth avenue - 
and dd street! His house is the iast fine 
dwelling on Fifth avenue, below 124th street 
-—you can staud in frontof it’ and look down 
the long sweep of the hill and see uoething but 
wfew shauties and one brick tenement till 
you come to Mount Morris park. Ruppert 
then may be considered as having tried to 
build upa part of the city. Asa reward the 
ussessors have valued his place at $75,000. 
It gecupies two lots, that is, a plot 50 by 100. 
Atv Zig per cent Mr. Ruppert: pays $1,687.50 a 
sear. On the opposite (north) coruer of 92d 
street ure two other lots, equably desirable, 
but vacant. The owner of these lots pays 
taxes on an assessment of $25,000, that is, at 
2g percent he pays 8680 a year. The im- 
prover then, in this case, pays 23; as much as 
the speculator, 

Again, in 122d street between Lenox (Sixth) 
and Beventh avenues, there is w full 25 by 100 
foot lot on the north side, street wumber 131. 
It is vacant, all the rest of the street on both 
sides being buill up with a fiue class of dwell- 
ings. ‘This vacant lot is assessed at $4,500, or 
to put it another way, at $180 a foot frout. 
Next door to the east is a house on an 18 foot 
Yinch lot. It is assessed at $11,000, or $586 a 
foot front, or at just about 3!/ times the rate 
of the empty lot. 

Another case showing at what rate am- 
provements are assessed is that of five flat 
houses on ‘ith strect, 30 by 100 each, between 
Third and Lexington avenues. These houses 
brought at auction $114,000 last week. They 
are assessed at $72,500 or 63!7 per cent of 
their total true value. This is about the aver- 
uve rate of assessment on improved property. 

These examples show the general plan of 
assessing Well enourh for us to base an esti- 
inate for the Riverside drive and Grand 
Boulevard block, in case, during the coming 
year, the owners cover it with buildings such 
aus would sell easily. Ruppert pays 23% times 
What his speculator neighbor pays, The 122d 
street house builder pays olf times what bis 
speculator neighbor puys. Average for these 
itMprovers say o times what empty lot owners 
pay. Next year then the owners of the River- 
side block, if they have houses built, will pay 
3 times what they pay now-—say 86,378, ine 
stead of $2,126, Or, to pet ato in another 
way, if they build, the houses will cost fully 
lf times as much as the lots, The lots cost 
$200,000; adding Ty times this umount we get 
515,025 as the value of the block of houses, 
Assessing it at 66)9 per cent of its value, like 
the flats above, we have si20,000 which would 
yield atthe why per ceut rate $7,402, 
we may safely say the a-sessment will be bee: 
tween $6,400 und s7h00, iustemd af oe | a 
the vacant land os daproved. 
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Je's ne Hopetul sign When the Funny Men 
Write Paoragrapha Like This, 
At Paul Pioneer Press, : 
Miu Gu die museum to alleged freak j—¥ou. 
seein to look just like anybudy else. Whatis 
there curtous about yout 
Kreuk (highest-priced attraction in the 
Whole curio gallery)--Pin the uewly elected: 
governor who didawt say anything abou 
‘reforming elections” ju my message, 
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Tite STANDARD is forwarded to sub- 
seribers by the early morning mails each 
Thursday. Subscribers who do not receive 
the paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 

The single tax men of New Jersey have 
done excellent work for ballot reform in 
that state. Their bill, drawn by Herbert 
Boges, a prominent member of the New- 
ark bar, is No. 30 in the lower house, 


where it has been favorably reported by 


the appropriate committee. Under the 
direction of Read Gordon, president of 


the ballot reform association, E. W. 
Nellis, its secretary, and Mr. Bogys, its 


counsel, an immense petition has been 
secured, and there is no longer serious 
doubt that the measure will become a 
law, although an effort is on foot to make 
a caucus condemnation. 


Asa reform of social maladjustments 
the profit sharing scheme, which some 
business houses have adopted, will not 
commend itself to anybody who has 
really considered social questions; but it 
affords an object lesson in the truth that 
well paid labor is cheap labor, Rogers, 
Peet & Co. have just paid $9,000 to their 
employes on the profit sharing plan, and 
this is the fourth year in which they have 
made a similar payment. Nine thousand 
dollars may not be a very large sum in 
such a business, but it is so large that the 
house could not, or at least would not, 
long pay it and compete with houses 
which were under no such expense. The 
fact that it is paid is pretty strong proof 
that the plan under which it is paid is 
profitable to the house; and if eorrobora- 
tion were needed, we have it, A member 
of the firm referring to the reduction of 
hours among clothing cutters from ten to 
nine and a half, which took place the 
year the profit sharing plan went into 
operation, says: ‘The records of the house 
show that its cutters do the same work in 
nine and one-half hours that they did in 
ten.” This he attributes to profit sharing, 
which he also credits with greater in- 
dustry and more economy, and conse- 
quently enhanced production, on the part 
of every employe down to the office boy. 
The employes of the house, therefore, 
when they get a dividend, are really re- 
ceiving a part of their own increased pro- 
duction, The higher wages is protitable 
to the house. 


The same member of this firm says the 
employes are not expected to make any 
sacrifices by accepting lower wages or 
working longer hours, It is obvious, 
however, from his own statement, that 
they do accept lower wages, The rate of 
wages is no doubt the same under the 
profit sharing plan as before, but the 
value of the service is greater—enough 
greater to pay the dividend to the em- 
poyes and leave something extra for the 
house, ‘The prolits in which the em- 
ployes share are then nothing but wages 
for extra earuings, 
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Even then, however, hotises like Rogers, 
Peet & Co,, ave entitled to credit for doing 
business on @ feasible and perfectly bon- 
orable plan; for every employe, though he 
works but @ week, shares in the extra 
profit, But what about houses like that 
of Wanamaker’s, where the same system 
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was some time ago established, but with | holding it at the same price, and doing 


the reservation that no employe could 
share in the results of his extra service 
until he had been employed for several 
years, Instead of an exhibition of phi- 
lanthropy, it looks as if Mr, Wana- 
maker's scheme might have been a good 
investment for the head of the house. 
The Philadelphia Record, mn a letter 
from Carlisle, Pa., announces the re- 
markable discovery that while in the 
counties of richer farming land there- 
about the farmers are unable to make 
ends meet, farmers in counties of poor 
land are doing comparatively well. The 
explanation is perfectly simple, and ap- 
pears in the letter the Record publishes, 
although all unknown to the writer of 
the letter. The richer farming land of 
the region was boughtat such high prices, 
that the buying farmers were compelled 
to give mortgages. Since then farming 


and has fallen in value; but the interest 


on purchase money mortgages is as 
muchas ever. These farmers, therefore, 
are mere tenants to their mortgaygees on 
a rental (miscalled interest) fixed in times 
of high speculation. The owners of the 
poorer land are free from the burden. that 
oppresses their at one time more prosper- 
ous neighbors. 


In his message the mayor of Minneapo- 
lis recommends an elfort to induce the 
legislature to free from taxation all ma- 
chinery in use in his city. His object is 
to encourage manufacturing, and he 
points to the example of Philadelphia 
Which, he says, has become under this 
policy the largest manufacturing city in 
the country. The Minneapolis Evening 
Star congratulates the mayor and hear- 
tily approves his proposed exemption of 
machinery from taxation, but suggests 
that as this might be justly objected to 
as favoritistn, the best way to get at the 
object desired would) be the adoption of 
the single tax. “This,” it says, ‘would 
stimulate an intlux of capital into Minne- 
sota to be invested in buildings and manu. 
facturing unprecedented in the histc. v of 
any western community.” The Star is 
right. And the same tiing would have 
such an effect wherever it was adopted. 
Not alone would it stimulate an influx of 
capital from without, it would also stimu- 
late the production of capital within. In 
a word it would encourage every industry 
but that of cornering land, an industry 
Which tlourishes or declines as other in- 
dustries decline or flourish. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
promises to pay special attention to under 
assessments of land for taxation. Its at- 
tention appears to have been called to the 
subject by a correspondent, who tells 
how seven years ago he bought an out-of- 
the-way plantation in Louisiana, sur- 
rounded by unimproved land owned by 
‘a capitalist” at the north. After several 
years of hard work this correspondent 
wanted to increase the size of his planta- 
tion; but the owner of the adjoining un- 
improved land, which had been held for 
$3 an acre, now wanted $15, because the 
settlers improvements had made it more 
valuable, and the settler had to pay the 
price, Other settlers came until, writes 
the first settler, “land that before my ar- 
rival had not sold at $3, is now bringing 
$35 and $40 an acre.” And here is the 
burden of his complaint with which he 
has aroused the Times-Democrat: ‘All 
the while I was improving my place and 
adding to the value of the parish my 
taxes were increasing, so that virtually I 
was being fined for improvizg, whereas 
the capitalist, not doing a thing for the 
good of the place, valued his land at $1 
wn acre for the taxes, paid next to nothing, 
and was making more and more money 
out of the land each year.” The injustice 
to settlers and the injury to Louisiana in- 
volved in this the Times-Democrat sees, 
It also sees a way—“a very proper way,” 
it calls it—of remedying the wrong, 
"Why," it asks, “should an industrious 
farmer, who is improving his land, who 
is getting something out of it, who is of 
some Value to the state, be taxed fifteen 
times us much as his immediate neighbor, 


} Owning the sume quality of land, and 
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nothing with it?’ This question it in- 
swers with a directness worthy the most 
intelligent advocate of the single tax. 
“Assessments thus made,” it says, “are a 
tax on industry, enterprise and develop- 
ment; they are worse—a downright rob- 
bery of the poor in the interest of the 
rieh!? 

Whether or not the Times-Democrat 
understands that this is true of all taxes 
Which are imposed upon industry to the 
relief of mere land owners is not clear. 
It may be, and that our contemporary 
has begun mildly to declare itself by 
directing attention to the glaring iniquity 
of under assessments; or possibly it as 
yet sees no further. But it is immaterial 
Which, for sooner or later, and rather 
sooner than later, the people of Louisiana 
Will understand that by relieving indus- 
try, enterprise and development of taxa- 
tion and imposing taxes exclusively upon 
land, whether improved or unimproved, 
in proportion to its value, business will 
be encouraged, the industrious will thrive, 
capital will accumulate and be equitably 
distributed, and the whole state be per- 
ennially prosperous. We hope to find 
the Timcs-Democrat leading the van of 
this reform in the state it so ably repre- 
sents. 


It would be difficult to get. simple logic 
into a worst twist than the Chicago Tvri- 
bune succeeds in doing when it avers 
that the single tax wotld fall heaviest 
on farmers, because agriculture is the 
predominant industry. <As the single tax 
relieves all industry of taxation, it takes 
avery gymnast in sophistry to conclude 
that such a tax would fall heaviest on 
the predominant industry. Any mere 
man would suppose that the predominant 
industry would, benefit most by the aboli- 
tion of taxes on industry. 

«As the Tribune helps out its bad logic 
with the assertion that the effect of the 
single tax “would be that the farmer would 
pay vast}y more than he now does,” we 
challenge it to give the particulars of a 
single case of a working farmer whose 
taxes woud not be less under the single 
tax than they ace now, even if the single 
tax were high enough to take the entire 
rental value of his land. The Tribune 
cannot do it, and dares not make the at- 
tempt. 


The Independent thinks that the pro- 
fessors of the university at Lawrence, 
Kansas, ought to be forbidden by law to 
teach any more free trade nonsense, It 
was all very well before the 6th of last 
November; but since the American peo- 
ple has given its voice against free trade 
—as the Independent somehow: thinks it 
has done—such teaching has become posi- 
tively wicked, and the Kansas university 
might with equal propriety teach ‘Mor- 
monism, anarchy, disloyalty to our gov- 
ernment or its laws, atheism, deism, or 
open rebellion.” The Independent is also 
distressed about Professor Sumner of 
Yale, and thinks he ought to be made to 
stop. ‘We do not believe in free trade,” 
says the Independent, dogmatically, ‘nor 
does the country. That question was 
settled in November.” The anthorities 
at Yale know very well “that free trade 
in this country is prohibited by law,” and 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
The Independent has not yet denounced 
the wicked efforts of Christian mission- 
aries to introduce into foreign countries 
a religion prohibited by law; but we con- 
fidently expect to see it do so soon. 


Heber Newton's discourse on “The 
Necessity of Poverty,” of which we print 
aw synopsis in another column, is a@ scath- 
ing rejoinder to the blasphemies of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Mackay-Simith, 
uttered fron Mr, Newton's own pulpit 
under the guise of «sermon on the work 
and needs of the City Mission of New 


York, It is a curious comment on the 
ostentatious elris new making to 
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“evangelize” the poor, that the most 
thoroughgoing defense of poverty as a 
necessity of civilization should come from 
wmian whose business in life it isto preach 
what he calls “Christ's gospel” among the 
poor, Archdeacon Mackay-Smith insists 
that poverty can never be abolished, first, 
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hecause Christ once told some men who 
felt vexed that something had been given 
him that might have been given to the 
poor, that the poor could wait-—they 
were not likely to vanish out of sight; 
and secondly, because if there were no 
poor people, there would be nobody to do 
the scavengering and other dirty work. 
Tt is just possible that the archdeacon may 
be unconsciously influenced in his opinion 
by a third reason, more powerful than 
either of the other two, to wit: that if 
poverty should be abolished, the Episco- 
pal city mission, of which Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith is the honored and efficient 


head, would necessarily be abolished with. 
it. 


GERMANY AND SAMOA, 

The story of (he Samoan difficulty is an 
apt iustration of the dangers to which a 
great nation may be exposed through the 
officiousness of its representatives abroad. 
The American people have absolutely no 
interests in Samoa, The islands are in 
another hemisphere, thousands of miles 
from our nearest shores. We have no 
commerce with them, nor are we likely to 
have any. Their people do not visit us, 
nor do ours, except in rare instances, visit 
them. If the whole Samoan group were. 
to be submerged by an carthquake, it: 
is doubtful if more than a score of 
people in the United States would suffer 7” 
either bereavement or pecuniary loss. A‘ 
few speculative Americans are contend. 
ing with a larger number of speculative 
Germans for the privilege of robbing the 
unhappy natives of their lands; and be- 
‘ause the German vovernment sees fit to 
aid its subjects in their work of spoliation, 
the United States are urged to do as 
much for their citizens, and the two 
countries are brought within thinking: 
distance of a war which would shock civ- 
lization out of perhaps half a century's 
growth, 

- It may well be that Germany’s inter- 
ference in Samoan affairs has been arbi- 
trary, selfish and altogether unjustifiable. 
It may be quite true that she: has for her 
own purposes violated the liberties of a 
free people and set upa puppet ruler to 
bear sway under her instruction and in 
her interest. But the United States has 
no mission of knight errantry among the 
nations. We have sufficient evils of our 
own toredress, without ranging the South 
seas to find aw cause of quarrel with a 
country With which every interest of hu- 
manity demands that we should remain 
at peace. . 


It is worth considering, too, how much 
the possession of a costly armament of 
offense has to do with fostering disputes 
like that about Samou. [n wasting a 
score of millions of dollars upon the 
creation of an iron clad navy, we are 
really not insuring peace, but inviting 
war. Weare increasing and strengthen- 
ing the class whose interests would 
be advanced by war, We are placing 
before those in autherity a constant 
temptation to achieve political influence 
and prestige by bullying assertions of 
supposititious American “rights”? and 
gratuitous interference ino matters with 
which our country has no legitimate con- 
corn, 





Hew to Use the Syllabus. 


HONEOYE, Ontariv County, N. Y¥.—The syt- 
labus of “Progress and Poverty” is sume- 
thing that [ have thought should be pre- 
pared, and I wish to offer a suggestion: That 
you have the syllabus put in a small pamph. 
let form suitable to be carried in the pocket 
without inconvenience, as a digest or helper 
to single tax men, There is so much for the 
average man to carry in his mind from read. 
ing “Progress and Poverty” that when he 
gets into discussion with his neighbors he 
cannot always marshal the line of argument 
on the particular phase of the subject that he 
desires to, or is furced to discuss by ques- 
tions asked by his opponents; whereas if he 
could turn to this little book be would in a 
moment get a starter that would refresh his 
memory, A, 


The Weekly Republican of Springfield, 
Mass., reviews the remarkable speech made 
by Jonathan A. Lane, at the Boston mer- 
chants’ association banquet, in which he char- 
acterized the taxation of personal property 
as practiced in Massachusetts us nob only dis- 
proportionate and unreasonable, but as fab- 
solute injustice” and “legulized robbery,’ 
The Republican says; “This is un extreme 
statement, but it must be sid that the facts 
largely substantiate it.” 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The bankers and the railroad presidents 
have laid their heads together and de- 
termined that a new leaf shall be turned 
overin railway management. TJereafter 
there are to be no wars of rates, and 
everything is to be done in the interests 
cf the stockholders, The country is tohe 
divided up among the different systems; 
rates are to be fixed at such figures as the 
traffic will bear; and no system is to come 


poaching upon any other sy stem’s terri- 


tory. What will happen to it if it does, 
would be pretty hard to say; it is assumed 
that the dread of provoking chaos will be 
sufficiently strong to induce the various 
presidents to stick to their agreement. 
Unquestionably, it isa good thing for 
the commerce of the country that rate 
wars should cease entirely. When rates 
between New York and San Francisco 
are, one month, less than between New 
York and Syracuse, and the pext month 
as high as ever, the effect on trade can- 
not but be evil. But it is, to say the 
least, very questionableif the true remedy 
is to be found in the practical consolida- 
tion of all the railways into one givantic 
trust and the doing away with competi- 
tion altogether. Anarchy is a dreadful 


‘thing, no doubt; but the absolutism that 


takes the place of anarchy is, if anything, 
the more to be dreaded of the two. Our 
‘ailways are something more than = in- 
struments of production. They are en- 
cines of taxation as well. In organizing 


-anational trust they are simply systenia- 


tizing and strengthening their taxing 
power. Men who remember the old days 


when the stock of the Harlem railroad 


‘could be bought for five and six per cent, 


and who consider how little, as com- 
pared with other and less important lines, 
the serviee of that road has been im- 
proved since its consolidation with the 
Hudson river road, though its stock now 
sells at 250, will be apt to conclude that 


the managers of the new trust will pay 


inore attention to the levying of taxes 
than to the development of commerce. To 
him who has sufficient power it is far 
easier to take than to make. If the rail- 
way combination is successful. the rail- 
ways will devote their chief energies to 
taking, and let the country at large ao the 
making as best it can. 

The action of the bankers and presidents 
is really the strongest of arguments for 
the nationalization of our railway system. 
The roads confessedly cannot be profitably 
or equitably operated by separate corpor- 
ations, Public safety demands that they 
should not be allowed to combine their 
forces for the oppression of the public. 


There were a good many reasons as- 
signed for the failure of the West Shore 
railroad at the time it went into bank- 
but it haus been reserved for Mr. 
Elliott F. Shepard to discover the true 
and only cause of the collapse. He says: 
“The Lord blew upon it, and it failed !” 
It is curious that the Lord should have 
blown the road so directly toward the 
Vanderbilt family. The fact must have 
done much to confirm Mr. Shepard's faith. 

Secretary Fairchild gives asa reason for 
the recent wholesale. removals in the 
appraiser's department of the New York 
custom house, that there has been a sys- 
tematic under valuation of certain classes 
of goods imported into New York, by 
which the government has been defrauded 
of a considerable amount of duties, Raw 
sugars have paid much less than they 
ought to, Sumatra tobacco has been ap- 
praised at seventy-five per cent of its real 
value, and wool nolls, which at other ports 
would have been valued at ten cents a 
pound, have been appraised here at only 
five cents. . 


The little city of Plainfield, in 
Jersey, has beena “high license” town 
for years past, and is now considering the 
advisability of increasing its license fee 
froma $500 to ¥1,000, There is very little 


New 


drunkenness in the place, and no Sunday 


side door liquor tratlie, It has, 1 think, 
twenty-three hotel bars and saloons to a 
population of about 15,000, and no liquor 
dealer in the place seems to be making 
more than a fair living, These facts have 
been cited in support of the high license 
system; and it must be confessed that 
they apparently offer strong testimony in 
its favor, 

A recent issue of a Plainfield paper, the 
Central New Jersey Times, however, 
points out that this apparent testimony 
is in reality no testimony at all, Plain- 
field has few saloons and little drunken- 
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ness, not because of high lesan but bes | 
cause of the strong temperance sentiment ° 
“would have to suspend operations until 


of the community. The people as a rule 
don’t want to buy liquor, and therefore 
there are few saloons and saloou keeping 
isunprofitable. Right alongside the city 
lies the borough of North Plainfield, with 
a population of 4,000. The two places are 
practically one continuous city, though 
under separate governments, and the 
business center of Plaintield is but a short 
distance from the boundary of the bor- 
ough, Yet North Plainfield, 
people and a comparatively very low 
license fee, has but two barrooms, and 
both of those are in hotels. The lew 
license boroughactually has fewer saloons 
in proportion to its population than the 
high license city. 

Facts like these are worth considering 
by students of the temperance problem. 


A single tax man describes an incident 
of the recent Denslow-Shearman debate 
at Cooper union which is worth record- 
ing. Mr. Denslow was showing the ab- 
surdity of the proposition that the tariff 
is a tax, and vehemently declared that 
the foreign producer who sends goods here 
to be sold is the man who really pays the 
duty. Up jumped one of the audience. 
“Professor,” said he, ‘doe we understand 
vou to say that the American farmer, 
who sends his grain to England to be 
sold, is the man who really pays queen 


Victories salary 7” 


The Cunard steamship Etruria failed to 
maintain her reputation as an ocean evrey- 
hound on her last passage to this port. 
She had fuir weather and a smooth sea 
all the way across, and should have beaten 
the record. Why didn’t she do it? Be- 
cause when she left Liverpool coal passers 
und firemen were demanding higher wa- 
ges than the Cunard company felt in- 
clined to pay. 5o0 the company coolly 
engaged a lot of greenhorns who had 
never been to sea or stoked a steamer be- 
fore in their lives, and started the Etruria 
across the Atlantic with a. crew of imi- 
tation fire room hands, who were seasick 
all the way over notwithstanding the 
fine weather, and would have been incom- 
petent for their business, even if they had 
not been seasick. 

It is not a great while since a consid- 
erable portion of the crew of another 
Cunard steamer, sailing from Boston, 
left their ship ina body and appeared be- 
fore the British consul declaring that the 
ship was improperiy loaded. The Eng- 
lish law defines the consul’s duty in such 
a case very clearly. He is to take imiune- 
diate steps to have the ship detained 
wnd a survey held on her. But the con- 
sul at Boston treated the men’s appeal 
with absolute contempt. The steamer 
shipped a fresh crew, and proceeded on 
her voyage, and the men were left ashore 
to lose their wages. 


I paid a visit the other day to the wood 
yard of the Charity organization society, 
at the foot of East Twenty-third street, in 
this city. 

Itisa hard place to find. It 
good by stealth, so to speak. I knew, in 
aw general way, Where to look for it; but 
when I got there 1 found not the slightest 
token of its whereabouts, On both sides 
the street were cnormous signs settling 
forth that Henry B. Turner dealt in 
“kindling wood sawed and split) by nia- 
chinery;” but ef the charity woodyard, 
never atrace. Whatever transient trade 
in kindlings affects the foot of East Twen- 
ty-third street is evidently abs erbed by 


does its 


Mr. Turner. Had my object’ been simply 
to buy wood, 1 should unquestionably 
have given him my patronage. How- 


ever, as my object was not to buy any 
wood, but simply to find a particular 
woodyard, lL went into Mr Turner's office 
and inquired. Then 12 found that) the 
charity woodyard was conducted on Mr. 
Turner's own premises, "Down the alley 
and turn to the right,” were the instruc. 
tions of the ventlemanly clerk, And 
voing down the alley and turning to the 
right, To came upon an open space, in 
Which four or five men were butchering 
wood in the old fashioned way, cutting 
the sticks iuto proper lengths with buck- 
saws, and finishing the job with hatchets, 
Round three sides of the open space were 


sheds, stacked with kindling wood ta 
overflowing. Evidently an era of over- 


production had arrived, 
A conversation with the 
firmed this impression, ‘Phe unusual 
mildness of the winter, be told me, had 
diminished the demand for kindlings to 


foreinan con- 


23 


such an exteat that the charity establish: | 


» ties as an industrial enterprise. 


aent was exits ee nothing ae aul, 
and if? cold snap didn't come soon’ they 


the surplus stock could) be worked off, 
The vard labors under peculiar diticul- 
— it doesn't 
interfere with Mr Tfenry B, 
and other sure enough) prodvecers 


want to 
Turner 


of kindling wood, and so in place of sell- 


ing its wood to 
other retailers, 


the grocery stores and 
it supplies only select 


private families, thinking that: in this 
way it can cinsinuate its product into 


with its 4,000 | 
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; ticket 


constinption without afecting 
eral demand. It reminds me of myown 
method when, as a boy, I used: te rob the 
family jam: closet. | was always careful 
to attack the rear row of pots -the ones. 
that in the nature of thitys were least 
likely tobe drawn upon for legitimate 
consuipption, To be sure, the rear row 
was certain to be reached at last —the 
theft was bound to be discovered sooner 
or Jater—but by that time my renorse 
had subsided, and TP could declare ‘it 
wasn't me” with alook of conscious rec- 
titude. It is much easier to deny a re- 
mote transgression than a nearby one, 


the ven- 


Altogether, the charity wood yard is a 
queer institution. It makes a business 
of selling the privilege of doing work 
which is only imitation work and-paying 
wages which are only imitation wages. 
For a dollar it sells you ten littie tickets, 
each of which entitles the holder to a 
“day's work” in the yard. Then when 
Lazarus accosts you by the roadside with 
the old story of destitution and want of 
work, you just give him a wood yard 
and pass on, You don't have to 
Waste uy time investigating—you mike 
Luzarus investigate himself. If he is 
found worthy, he toddles off to the wood 
yard and is given a stint of so many 
sticks to saw and split, for which, if 
he is married, he gets fifty cents, or if 
single, three meals and a lodging for the 
night. Next day he meets you on the 
eure! again and you give him ticket No. 
2,andso on through the week. In this 
way you secure for yourself! the virtuous 
satisfaction of providing for a fellow 
being to the extent of Bs aw week at a net 
cost of only sixty cents; Lazarus gets his 
wages or his board and lodging with a 
sense Of having earned it; and the wood 
yard gets w lot of kindling wood which: 
has no use for and cannot sell. But wheu 
Monday morning comes round aestin and 
Lazarus presents ticket No. 7, behold 
there is no work for him—the charitable 
machine has run down, and if you want 
to provide for Lazarus that day, you 
must give him fifty cents out and out. 


1 think if I were in charge of the char- 
ity wood yard [ would introduce certain 
improvements in the methods. L would 
give Lazarus fewer sticks of wood to saw 
—i single stick aday woulas« ouough— 
and make lim spend more time over it. 
Instead of sawing it into three pieces, he 
should saw itinto ten; instead of using: a 
hatchet to split with, he should) use a rip 
saw; and both saws should be as rusty as 
IL could make them. Then Lazarus should 
be made to pile his kindlings tu aw neat 
mosaic, arranging the darker colored 
pieces coo form apposite scripture texts, 
He shoul. prck up his sawdust with his 
fingers, and carefully brighten his saws 
after he hid tinished usinw them—a little 
wcidulated water would rust) them ieain 
quite enough for the next day. In one 
way or another LT think L could keep Liz- 
varus pretty busily at work, and still have 
good security that he shouldn't produce 


anything that TP should have to selh 


Now, the constitution of the United 
States, in giving congress power to levy 
import duties, expressly provides that 
they must be uniform throughout the 
United States, In strict justice, there- 
fore, the importers of Boston, Phitudel- 
phia and other ports, who have been pay- 
ing full duties on their sugars au tobacco 
und wool, while the New York jiporters 
have been paying only a fraction of the 
duties, ought to be entitled to a drawback 
of the iiteveou: Mt Hol, Why wot? 


And vow the ery is) that New York 
must have a botunic garden if she would 
mnaintain her place among the great cities 
of the world, 
tanic garden once and paye it away to 
Colimibia college, ‘That institution has 
hud the use of it forcighty years or so, 
Wouldn't it be the proper thing for the | 
college to vive that garden buck again, 
now that thie city ueeds.it so badly? 

Pedy ACCheapy, 


Well, New York tiadiua bo- 3 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. William D. Sloane's supper danee on 
Monday opened a week which must have tried 
the streneth of the dancers, and alinesi ex- 
hausted the enduranee of their, chaperones. 
They have atleast a fortnight more of this 
work before them, and then by to means a 
rest, but only an oceasional interruption for 
refreshments in the round of entertainments 
oti Shrove Tuesday, which will oot be bere 
until the othof Mareh The gayvery has been 
continuous and prolonged, and the nursery of 
rosebuds bas been patmpered as no rosebuds 
ever were before, 

A wood) polisher named Groomes was are 
rested last week for what may prove to be 
Wwifemmurder. Heisa wood polisher and for 
amouth baek had been unable to wet work. 
Atoone place Where he had hoped to get em. 
plovinent they told him he had better eo to 
Newark: so he went to Newark, but failed 


Abere too. Coming home tired and discouraged. 


he found his three children erying with hun- 
arer id his wife eaverty awaiting: is return, 
When she heard his report the poor woman 
Jost control of: herself and reproached ber 
husband for not trying to eet work, and the 
unfortunate (Groomes, ‘Uriven Wild by what 
she said, knoeked her dow noaund kieke@ her. 
She became uneonusciots" and a doctor who 
was called in pronounced her condition seri- 
ous. The detective who arrested CGroomes 
suid there was not ou erust of bread in the 
house and the children were almost famished 
with hunger. 


The second AaEeNOIy passed off very suce- 
Mrs. Astor Wore a gown of dark 
creen brocade and her famous riviere of dine 
mounds, the coronet like comb of pearls and 
diamonds, the voreeous sbomacher of the late 
ter emis, ‘and two ornaments of creat viele 
bought at the sale of the French crown jew- 
els. One of these was an intneuse brooch or 
sun oof rubies and diamonds, once worn by 
Diane de Poictiers, and the other a shoulder: 

knot made for Cardinal Richelieu aud after- 
wird the property of Louis XLY, 
these ornaments are of marvelous workman- 
ship. 


On January Ila stranger shot himself in 
the woods at 190th street, near Tenth avenue, 
New York city. The body was buried in the 
potters field. Last week two omen cume 
From Paterson and identified ‘the dead man 
by his photograph aud clothes at the morcue 
as John Van Vingarden, a Dutch laborer, a 
year andi hatfin the country. He was out 
of work and discouraged. 


The costume reception which is to be sund- 
Wiched in between the second Patriarehs? 
ballon the 4to aod Mrs.) 2. Potters and 
Mrs. Astor’s dinners and danees on the 6th 
and 7th is exciting more 
tion than all the others together. 
ton Bellis atwork day and night desteuing 
costumes, Greek, Venetian and Haapire 
quadrilles are to be gotten up by Mrs. Fish, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche and Mrs. James P. Ker- 
nochan, and all these ladies will give dinners 
on the night of the ball, as will also Mrs, 
Charles A. Post, Mrs. De Forest and many 
others. Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt bias chosen 
the period of Sir Joshua Reynolds for her 
quadrille, and Mrs, J. M. W ‘alerbury, Mrs. 
Ladeuburg and Miss ‘Tissie Hall wall assist 
her to reproduce the beauties of George LEPs 
vourt, Who were immortalized) by the pencil 
of Reynolds. Mrs. William Astor, ibis suid, 
hasa court dress in preparation which for 
rorgcousness aud costliness far exceeds any- 


Mr. Hamil: 


thing that was ever worn by an eastern 
potentiate, Theshatof Persia himself could 


hardly outshine her. 


The St. Louis police on Sunday morning dis- 
covered that Mrs, Anna itoos, a widow with 
three small children, had) been sleeping fur 
four nights on the ground ino the rear of a 
tuinble-down tenement, which she formerly 


occupied. The rent was ouly $5 >a month, 
and, failing to puy this, she was evieted last 


‘Tuesday. Her pessessions consisted of a 
stove and some bed clothive und kitehen 
utensils. These were tossed out into the baelk 
vard. She placed her children under the 
clothes and weat about the streets applying 
for work. Repeated refusals rendered ber 
ulimost insine, anc all she could do was to 
bee amorsel of tood for the children, They 
slept ia the open ain from. Tuesday watil Sun- 
day. Saturday tight the temperature fell 
to 10 deerees above zero, and at oo o'clock 
in the inorntug a puliceman stumbled on the 
lamily huddled up in the bed clothes, with 
show beating down upon them, 


The Lombard street cat hospital of Phila- 
delphia, which takes care of sick, injured und 
homeless auimils, applied a short time ago, 
throveh Mhzabeth Morris, Harrict Hlare Me- 


Chellan, Charlotte W, Ritehie, Craig D. 
Ratehie and Jolin dl’ Jaewis, for a charter un- 


derthe uname of the Morris refuye assucia- 
tion for homeless wud sulferiig aonials, 

The following itetn appeared inthe Atiauuta, 
Ga, Constitution on diauary Ps: A little boy 
twelve years old) was tried ino the criminal 
court for larceny, convicted and sentenced 
for twelve mouths, He had been in jail sinee 
last October, and had been sick much of the 
lune. Tle was poate, thin and attowether a 
Wash pPilable Specimen GF a pour fittle pum, 
Tle was alone; nebody @umtd tell ot his father 
wud mother, whether they ure living or dead, 

Senator Stanford gave a dinner to sixteen 
friends the other night at which strawberries 
were served Unat cust B00 a OUeNs 
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of Poverty. 
Nos York Sbritarues, 
Jtistiot true, as Tite Gieorge asserts in 
“Progress und Poverty,” that the rieb Ure. 
erowlg richer and the poce puarer. db it 


Vis true Chat the Giyol New Yorks growing 


reher trom year lo yeur  Wituess theo due 
crease iu the assessed valuation af perl ashite: 
tor this vearover the year [sss, 
trule ot Fo OuG, 9s "The digures in which phe 
bolal is:tuid olfeare Slmost tapi lls SLB,» 
760, 500, : 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


ee Robert Elsmere, 

Some months ago Tread in an English 
magazine Mr Gladstone's review of 
“Robert Elsmere.” 

The book had at that time attracted 





little or no attention on this side the 


Atlantic, and ifs very nume was new to 
me After reading Mr. Gladstone's article 
Imade up my mind that “Robert Els- 
mere” was a story that I should scarcely 
cure to read, I pictured it to myself as 
an attack upon the historical evidence of 
Christianity, tortured into the form of a 
very dreary novel—a work what might 
have asort of shuddering interest fora 
theologian, but which it would) be a mere 
waste of time and gray matter for me to 
pore over, This preconception clung to me 
after “Robert Elsmere” had sprung into 
sudden popularity here, I assumed that 
people were reading’ it because Mr. Glad- 
stone and others in authority had noticed 
it, and the more notices [ saw in the 
newspapers and magazines the more con- 
temptuously I declined to look at it. 

But I pot caught at last, and Iam al- 
most ashamed to tell how. J saw a pile 
of “Robert Elsmeres” lying on the book 
counter of one of the big bazar stores, 


“marked at eleven cents. And before I 


knew what Iwas doing [had bought a 
copy. Isuppose my unconscious thought 
was thateleven cents wasn’t much, that 
buying a book involved no obligation to 
read it, and that perhaps, after all, it 
might be just as well to skim through it 
~—there might be something in it to laugh 
at, evenif there were nothing to interest. 
Anyway, I went home that afternoon 
with “Robert Elsmere” in my pocket and 
flung it on my bedside table with a feel- 
iny that I had committed eleven cents’ 
worth of foolishness. It was a week be- 
fore I looked at the book again. But one 
night, wanting to read myself into drow- 
siness with something strictly common- 
place and unexciting, I picked it up and 
commenced to look it over. 

And then “Robert Elsmere” got square 
with me. I read it half through that 
night and finished it the next. And then, 


with alonyging to see if my first impres- 


sions would be justified, I read it again 
more carefully, and with still greater 
pleasure. For ‘Robert Elsmere” is some- 
thing more and greater than a charmingly 
told fiction. It is a history of a great 
current of modern thought—the effort to 
restore harmony to the universe, to solve 
the great problem of the Why. And it 
is, of necessity, a true history, because it 
clearly represents the mental struggles of 
its author—one of the atoms that make 
up the mass of inquiring humanity. The 
teaching of the book may be false, but its 
story isa true one; like the truthful rec- 
ord of an exploring expedition that has 
failed. 

‘Robert Elsmere” is the story of a man 
who, beginning life as an orthodox Chris- 
tian, is led to examine the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity and finds them 
wanting. For lack of historical evidence 


he rejects the miracles of Christ and the 


story of the resurrection. But in = the 
contemplation of Christ the man = he 
finds compensation for the loss. of 
Christ the savior; and, devoting him- 
self to work among the poor of a 
great city, he seeks to render things as 
they are more tolerable by founding a 
new religion, the ‘new brotherhood of 
Christ,” whose cardinal doctrine is a queer 
sort of unselfishness—“to make the rich 
devote themselves to the poor, and the 
poor bear with the rich.” Why there 
should, of necessity, be a class of poor to 
demand the devotion of the rich, anda 
class of rich to supplicate the tolerance of 
the poor, Robert Elsmere never asks him- 
self. These questions have never sug- 
gested themselves to the mind of the 
author whocreated him. And inthis she 
is but too truea type of an cnormous body 
of thinkers who have found the Christian 
clue come toun end in their hands, and 
are groping in the labyrinth of the uni- 
verse, hoping vainly to finda gate of exit 
where no gate exists, 

The keynote of the book is scholasti- 
cism, All things are to be learned by the 
study of hooks—not by the study of 
things, Comparison of records of experi- 
ences, Weighing of other men’s testimony 
—these are the tests by which truth or 
falsehood is to be determined, When 
Elsmere, in his early manhood, gues to 
Oxford this is the thought that Mes. 
Ward sees in his mind: ‘Here, on this 
soil steeped in memories, his problems, 
his struggles were to be fought out in 


their turn, ake up thy manhood,’ said 





the inner voice, ‘and show what is in thee, 


The hour and the opportunity have 
come.’ ” 

The hour and the opportunity have 
come!” Faney such a thought entering 
the mind of a youth who was about to 
seclude himself from hours and opportu- 
nities for years, To me it sounds very 
much as though a Flat Head Indian baby, 
when first its head is bound to the com- 
pressing board, should) be told it) was 
about to solve the problem of cerebral 
development. ZZts problems to be fought 
ont! fis problems! Poor fellow, he 
was chiefly to be told that there are no 
problems left—that everything bas been 
fought out and thought out for years, 
generations, centuries, ago. The fighting 
andthe thinking have been done in va- 
rious directions, to be sure—whether a 
- Dequals a, or y, or Zz, or ampersand, is 
still an open question. But the young stu- 
dentis to be invited not to really study the 
problems, but to make choice among the 
conclusions. "What is he but amass of 
melted wax, to be poured haphazard into 
ove mold or another, or left to cool into 
unmeaning shapelessness without, any 
mold at all? 





Blsmere’s Oxford tutor, Hdward Lang- 
ham, is a man who has struggled with 
the mystery—secking to solve it by the 
studving of books—and given it up. The 
contradictions have paralyzed him. To 
him the universe is a system of blind al- 
leys, leading nowhither. Once the hori- 
zon of his consciousness was studded with 
lofty ideais—faith, honor, loving kindness, 
beneficence, and their fellows. | But when 
he sought to reach any of them, behold, 
the way was barred. Right was only 
right to w certain extent. Wrong was 
not so very wrong, after all. Faith must 
move, ike a railway train, ina predeter- 
mined direction and alony a certain path. 
Beneficence, carried to extremes, would 
defeat its own object. Charity aud jus- 
tice were irreconcilable. Love and. cru- 
elty went hand in hand. <And’so, turned 
back from all directions, Langham las 
planted himself in the center of the uni- 
verse, and refusing to move, declares al! 
thinks false alike. Ife is neither pessim- 
ist nor optimist. A rat ina trap, stoically 
awaiting his doom and fiercely refusing 
to look beyond the bars. Read the quota- 
tion with which he answers Elsmere’s 
eager beseeching that he would cease to 
hide his great gifts under a bushel. “My 
answer,” he says, “is written here,” and 
he points to this: 

Oh, swiftly passing seasons of life! There 
was a time when men seemed to be sincere: 
when thought was nourished on friendship, 
kindness, love; when dawn still kept its 
brilliance, and the night its peace. I can, the 
soul said to itself, and I will; I will do all 
thatis right—all that is natural. But soon 
resistance, difficulty, unforeseen, coming we 
know not whence, arrest us, undeceive us, 
and the human yoke grows heavy on our 
necks. Thenceforward we become merely 
sharers in the common woe. Hemmed in on 
all sides, we feel our faculties only to realize 
their impotence: we have time and strength 
to do what we must, never what we will. Men 
go on repeating the words work, genius, suc- 
cess. Fools! Will all these resounding pro- 
jects, though they enuble us to cheat our- 
selves, enable us to cheat the icy fate which 
rales us and our globe, wandering forsaken 
through tne vast silence of the heavens?” 

The world is full of men of this kind, 
who solve the universe as a great system 
of despair. Some, like Langham, hud- 
dle themselves up, and endure without 
fear or hope; others fling aside restraint, 
blaspheme the God who for them has no 
existence, and revel in the wickedness 
which to them involves no moral wrong, 
Langham’s nihilism is of the quiescent 
sort. because he has reached it) iess 
through experience of things, than by 
study of the bookish shadows of thines. 
He is even mildly vood natured, when 
good nature involves little trouble. He 
has no desire to win others to his own 
unhappy views. “TI believe you,” he says 
to Elsmere, referring’ to the latter's be- 
lief, ‘to be the possessor of all that is 
best worth havine in Jife and mind.” 


Mr. Grey, the Oxford professor, is said 
by Mr. Gladstone to be a thinly vailed 
portrait of an actual existence. Like 
Langham, he has learned from book in- 
vestigations to reject the scheme of 
Christianity, But his universe is not 
like Langham’s, He sees no bars to the 
tage—no culs de sac of thought. To do 
his duty in this world has become his 
highest aim; and he is in the exception- 
ally happy position of being able to pur- 
sue this aim without shattering himself 
against any of the social paradoxes that 
so generally confront men of his sort, 
For his duty, as he sees it, is simply to 
urge other men to do their duty, He is 
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like a man shouting, “This way to the 
bridge. The bridge may be safe or un- 
safe, casy or diflicult--he knows nothing 
of it, for he never tries. to cross it. | 


Out of his Oxford course Elsmere comes 
with his belief in Christianity unshaken, 
a priestof the established church. He be- 
lieves, because he has never investigated, 
The active inffuences around him—for 
neither Gray nor Langham have sought 
to sway him—are all such as make for 


belief, It is natural for him to be a 
Christian. He was brought up that way. 


And so the plastic wax of his character is 
shaped in the Oxford mold into. the 
priestly form. “He imagines he. has 
satisfied his intellect,” says Langham, un- 
consciously delivering a verdict on hisown 
bookish education, “and he has never so 
much as exerted it.” Three years of life 
as an Oxford tutor follow, during which 
the young man, teaching others out of 
books, has his faith in books confirmed; 


-aund then Robert Els vere marries and be- 


comes the rector of a country parish. 


Catherine Elsmere is the type of faith, 
as distinguished from belief, 
verse has no problems for her. She Anows. 
She has seen the vision of her risen 


Lord, with the cruel holes in’ his hands 


and feet, and the spear thrust in his side 
from which his life gushed out. To her 
the atoning Christ is the one central fact, 
by which all things must be tested. Dis- 
proof of the miracles or the resurrection 
is her reductio ad‘ absurdum. It dis- 
eredits all premises, makes all argument 
unsound. The man who rejects the 
Savior is, ipso facto, an evil mao. The 
book that disputes Christianity must 
be of necessity a false and wicked book. 
She looks on unbelief asa scientist on the 
dream of perpetual motion. There is 
nothing that can justify it. There can be 
nothing in it worth examining. Such 
characters ure the foundation stones of 
religions. They support Mormonism and 
Spiritualism no less firmly than Chris- 
tianity. They upheld the Old Man of the 
Mountain. They underlie the mighty 
structure of Islam. They are the mission- 
ary’s despair. 


So Robert and Cathurine—the man of 
belief und the woman of faith—are mar- 
ried, and settle down in Murewell. To 
preach the gospel and to do good amony 
the poor, are henceforth to be the objects 
of their lives. Here, I take it, the real 
drama of Robert Elsmere’s life begins. 


Up to this time Elsmere has had about 
as much experience of life as a canary 
bird. His own existence has had no prob- 
lems for him. Others have toiled that he 
might be clothed and fed and sheltered; 
und to him itis the most natural thing 
in the world that they should do so. He 
knows absolutely nothing of the struggle 
for life, of the sickening anxiety about to- 
imorrow's bread, of the petty subterfuves, 
the lies, the dishonesties, the abusements 
to which the mere etfort to exist compels 
humanity. But now, for the first time, 
heis brought face to face with the real 
problem of poverty. Not the speculative 
problem—to be solved in a comfortable 
room, by comparison of texts and com- 
piling of statistics and study of the ‘dis- 
mal science’—but the real thing, the 
problem of poverty stricken men and 
women. He finds people living in hovels, 
with mud floors, half roofed, undrained, 
Diphtheria, fever, rheumatism rage amony 
them. They suffer and die, or worse still, 
sulfur and live in a manner altogether 
horrible. 

And what does Robert EIsmere do about 
ity Why, he goes to squire Wendover, 
the man who owns all the land of the 
parish, and urges upon him the duty of 
remedying matters, And when the squire 
refuses, alleging, not without some force 
of logic, that he doesn’t compel anybody 
to live on his land, Elsmere flames out 
in hot indignation, and wrings his hands 

‘ver his own helplessness. The pooor preo- 
ple have nowhere else to go, They must 
stay where they are and suffer. Why 
can’t the squire see this, he wonders, and 
do his duty by thent’ Never once does it 
oveur to Robert Kismere that behind the 
squire who owns the land is a mightier 
One who made the land; and that if He 
really did give the land to the squire, 
then itis He, and not Rower Wendover, 
who is respons. le, The incongruities of 
his theology never strike him, He goes 
on preaching his queer gospel of aw God 
Who will do everything for his children 
in the next world, but treats them like a 
ficndin this; and strugeles with diphtheria 
and fever as best he may, And when the 


squire turns overa new leaf and puts the seem to fail entirely to see that the author ; ao 
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| broken down cottages in order, Elsmere 


strikes hands with him as with aman 
who has fulfilled the measure of his duty. 


Amid all this work among the parish — 


poor, and through the season of unavail- 
ing prayer to that local divinity, the 
squire, Robert Elsmere and his wife, the 


| munof belief, and the woman of faith, 


stand hand in hand. The misery that 
confronts them shakes the soul of neither. 
It is subjective misery to them—the 
misery of other people. But aw baby’ is 
born to Catherine, and the agony of her 
maternity is of the sharpest. And one 
evening, during her convalescence, she 
breaks out upon her husband with: 
“Robert, I cannot put it out of my head, 
, . 4 Po , 2 -Deryp i! 
I cannot forget it, the pain of the world. 
. ITknow now, for the first time, what 
physical pain may mean—~and [I never 
knew before. 1 lie thinking, Robert, 
about all creatures in |‘ pain—workmen 
crushed by machinery, or soldiers—or 
poor things in hospitals—above all of 
women! , .” 
“You are weak,” he said, caressing her, 
“aud that destroys for a time the normal 
balance of things. It is true, darling, but we 
ure not meant to see it always so clearly. 
(tod knows we could not bear it if we did.” 
‘And to think,” she said, shuddering a lit- 
tle, “that there are men and women who 
in the face of it can still refuse Christ and 
the Cross, ean still say this life is all! How 
ean they live--how dare they live?” 
Observe how the womanof faith—faith 
in the gospel of the atonement, and faith 


in the gospel of things as they are—di- 


vests her experience of suffering. The 
world is not worth living in—therefore 
there must be another compensatory 


world, where pain will be repaid with - 


pleasure. Otherwise God would be im- 
measurably cruel, which is absurd. Such 
is the argument for the “dispensation of 
pain,” 
Why is it they can never see—tlicse 
men and women who preach the disci- 
pline of pain, the doctrine of the chastis- 
ing rod and the loving father—why is it 
they can never grasp the true meaning 
of pain—that it is only nature’s warning 
that something is going. wrong which 
must, if possible, be set right? The 
broken limb must be set before the pain 
will cease; the hot iron must be dropped, 
because of the agony of burning. The 
pain of the world—the real pain of the’ 
world—the poverty, and crime, and 
moral derradation, the self-seeking, and 
falsehood, the idle ostentation and the 
erasping avarice that whoever will look 
may see around him—what is it all but 
God's warning that his laws have been 
obstructed and defied, and that the ob- 


struction and defiance must cease or. the : 


whole body of society perish miserably ? 
Whata hideous blasphemy it is to say 
that the Creator first pens his creatures 
into the slums of acity ora village, and 
then smites them with diphtheria and 
typhoid fever, because he loves them so! 
Whata frightful perversion of logic to 
make “the pain of the world” an argu- 
ment for a blessed immorality. To peo- 
ple like Catherine Elsmere the revelation 
of the horrorof the ‘*blessedness of pain” 
doctrine comes but seldom. But when 
it does come, it tears the faith out of them 
us acyclone uproots a tree, and leaves 


them veritable atheists—-believers in no. 


principle of good. 

Robert Elsmere’s edifice of belief, which 
has stood serenely through his experience 
of thingsamong the poor of his parish, 
collapses like a house of cards when the 
weight of aw few more books is laid upou 
it. The squire of the parish is a walking 
library—completely indexed for ready 
reference. And he has a wonderful col- 
lection of books, Elsmere talks with 
the squire and reads the books, and 
—pooti—the cards come tumbling down, 
The weight of book evidence is against 
the miracles; the weight of book evi- 
dence is against the resurrection; the 
book of Daniel was written less than 
two hundred years before Christ—when 
Elsmere makes this discovery about Dan- 
iel it just completely finishes him—and so 
his belief lies shapeless in the dust, It 
had been built upon books, and now books 
have destroyed it. And for my part Tam 
free to say that Eo think it deserves no 
better fate, 

It is amusing—-at least J find it so—to 
see bow furiously some of Mrs, Ward's 
critics, Mr, Gladstone among others, 
assuil her for talking only about the 
books on the one side of the question, 
the books disproving the miracles and 
tiie resurrection, There are plenty of 
authorities on the other side, they ery; 
she should have cited then as well, The 
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is telling the story of a man’s experience 
—not writing a polemic. And more than 
this, they acknowledge by their very 
criticism that their religion is to be tested 
by the evidence of the books—to stand as 
an eternal truth, or sink as a wretched 
fable, according as the weight of book 
testimony is for it or against it. They do 
not see that the function of religion is to 
satisfy the sow) tather than the mind, 
How lony, I wonder, do they think 
Christianity would survive, if children, 
instead of being taught to say their 
prayers and trained to look up to God the 
Father, were to be left without religion 
until maturity, and then invited to ex- 
amine evidences? These critics distress 
themselves without cause. Book evidence 
may shatter belief, as it shattered Hls- 
meres; but against Faith it strikes like a 
ripple against a rock. Only the evidence 
of things can break down Faith; and it is 
‘doing it with a rapidity and energy that 
would make these critics stand aghast if 
they would but take the trouble to look 
ihto the matter. 


Poor Elsmere! He has lost his belief, 
cand his soulis hungry. He wants a God 
and he goes groping for him in the re- 
cesses of hisown consciousness. He doesn’t 
see the open door to the temple of the 
one true God—the God of the Christian, 
and of the Jew, and of the worshiper of 
idols—-the loving Father of all His children, 
who made men to be happy bere on 
earth, and planted in their breasts the 
longing hope of happiness hereafter. In 
the vivifying sunlight of His Jove, what- 
ever satislies the soul Lunger of one of His 
children becomes a living truth-—be it 
miracle, or resurrection, or evolution, or 
what you will;—and whatever starves the 
soul is falsehood. For He loves: his 
creatures, with the perfect love of a 
Creator. His Jaws are made for their 
happiness; and only as those laws are in- 
terfered with, or defeated of their full 
effect, are men unhappy. Think whata 
gate of heaven this world will be when 
God's primal law of equal justice shall be 


allowed its full effect; when every 
man’s equal right to the use of 
this wondrously provided) earth shall 
be acknowledged; when poverty shall 


have been sent back to hell, and smiling 
plenty sit by every hearthstone! Think 
of it! Think how every kindly impulse 
‘will find free expression—how men will 
be able to afford to love their fellows 
even .as thetnseives;s—how truth and 
~ honor will abound, and locks and bolts, 
and whips and prisons be among’ the 
things that were;—how the sword will 
bend into the plowshare;—how to meet a 
fellow being in want of food or shelter 
will be an experience of rare delight;— 
how every man will lie down at night, 
With untroubled mind, happy for the day 
that is past, happy for the morrow that 
is coming, happy for the hours of rest be- 
tween, and full of thankfulness to Cod 
the Father for His immeasurable loving 
kinduess. Ah! what a constant pwan of 
thankseviving, what a universal, never 
ending chorus of praise will go up, when 
that day comes, from church and sy° a- 
vorue and temple, from Christian and 
from Buddhist, from the grateful inmost 
heart of every one of God's loved and 
loving childten, 

Alas! the door is open, indeed, but Rob- 
ert Elsmere never sees it. He has been 
trained to study books, not men and 
things. Tle might, if he would, learn of 
~ God by study of God’s children; but he 
makes, instead, a God of hisown. An 
imitation modern-Christian Cod, some- 
What like the one the books have killed, 


with the very important difference that | 
this God inakes no specifig promises of | 


future happiness in compensation for the 
misery he alllicts men with on earth, 
And for the worship of this new divinity 
he establishes a church-—--“the 
Brotherhood of Christ’—whose mission is 
to be the fraternization of humanity. The 
rich are to help along the poor, lovingly 
and wisely; the poor are to be contented 
wad 
rich, and vich and poor are to love each 
other equally, 

Then he dies, He is smitten with con- 
sumption, leaves his church work, and 
with his funily and physician goes off to 
Algiers, There, in a delightful clinate, 
with the flowers blooming all around him, 
With the balmy southern 
breath easy to his feeble lungs, with a de- 
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are well provided for, und will never come 
to Want, he spends the last weeks of his 
life, and dies with faith unshaken in the 
future of his Brotherhood. 


JT do not say — 


that he would have met death with less — 


fortitude under any circumstances, But 
had he been foreed to spend those weeks 
of wailing in a stuffy city room, without 
books, or friends, or comforts; had be 
seen his wife and child drooping for want 
of nourishment and air; had he watched 
the gradual pawning of everything be- 
longing to him- that could be pauwned; 
had he lain there tortured with the 
never ceasing agony of the future 
of his loved ones, seeing, in ane 
ticipation, the wife he idolized 
to he dare not think what: by the des- 


perate goad of poverty, and picturing his 


little girl, the daughter of his soul, grow- 


driven | 


ANDARD. 


EDWARD ATKINSON'S CHALLENGE. TO 





“REFORMERS.” 


Adautis 
of che 


An Address by Charles Frederick 
Before the Washington  Braneh 
Amerteanu Economic Associntion, 
Charles Frederick Adams, of the law 

department of the interior, recently addressed 

the Washington branch of the American eco- 
nome association, of whieh Carroll D. Wright 
is president. The address was a reply to Kd- 
ward Atkinsou and ine the course-of it My. 

Adams said: a 
Here then, we bave Mr Atkinson’s chal- 

lenge to “eeformers:? Justify, if you ean, 

vouravitation for radicabinstitutional changes 
when the figures Tooffer prove that, on the 


one hand even an absolutely equal division of 


product. could not appreciably increase the 


- per-capita income of the masses, while, upon 


ing up squalid, untrained, degraded, a: 


child of the streets—had all’ this been so, 
I think he would have lost faith in *'The 
New Brotherhood of Christ,” and felt) in- 
clined to rechristen it “The Wundredth 
Cousinhood:”’ 
then, as every man has rewized who has 
ever known poverty. as Chiuist, the pov- 


the other bund, any important improvement 
of income must necessarily be confined to a 
very stnall proportion of the whole number of 
persons. ‘ 


This argument evidently rests upon two as- 


/ stunptions; the one, that the seope of radical 


For he would have remlized reform Is to bring about a diferent “division? - 


of the “annual product of labors” the other, 


' that radieal reform is not to include anything 


erty stricken, realized when he told the | 


story of Dives and Lazarus, that between 
rich and poor there is a great gulf fixed, 


Which wotlld result in “ineveasing the product 
of labor.” That. the dilemma’ really rests 


/ upon the two asstunptions appears from) Mr. 


which neither can pass over, Between — 
the heir and the disinherited there can 


be no true fraternal Jove, The only way 
to establish such a bond is to find the 
Fathers will and have it put in force. 

| To. MCREAbY,. 


To the Retormers ot England. 
John Greentaual Whittier 


Giod bless ye, brothers!—in the fig bt 
Ye're waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better is your sense of right 
Than king craft’s triple mail. 


Than tyrant’s law, or bigotv’s ban, 
More mighty is your simplest word; | 
The free heart of an honest man 
Than erosier or the sword. 


(io,—let your bloated church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so wells. - 

It nuves not with its prayer or curse 
The gates of heaven or hell. 


Let the state scaffold rise again,— 
Did Freedom die when Russell died? 
Forget ye how the blood of Vane ae 
From earth’s green bosom eried? 7 i 


The great hearts of your olden time 

Are beating with you, full and strouy3 
Atl holy memories and sublime 

And glorious round ye throug. 


The bluff, bold men of Runnyinede 
Ave with ye still in times like these: ' 
The shades of England’s mighty dead, 
Your cloud of witnesses! 


The truths ye urge are burne abroad 
By every wind and every tide; 

The voice of Nature avd of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which heaven itself has wrought, 

Light, Truth and Love; your battle ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. 


No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of vour plan, 
Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 

Your steady faith in uuu. 


The languid pulse of England starts 
Aud bounds beneath your words of power, 


| The beating of her million hearts 


Is with you at this hour! 


O ve who, with undoubting cyes, 
Through present cloudand gathering storm, 


+ Behold the span of Freedoms skies, 


And sunshine, soft and warm,— 


Press bravely onward!—not in vain 
Your generous trust ip human kind: 

The good which bloodshed eould not cain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


Press onl—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney’s voud old cuuse. 


Blessing the cotter and the crown, 
Sweetening work Labor's bitter eup; 

And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 


Press onl—and we who may not shure 
The toil or glory of your fight 

May ash, at least, in earnest prayer, >: 
Gud’s blessing on the right: 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs, Sallie Ro McLean, writing from. Cin- 
cinuati, says: “Taxation is the one topic. The 
single tax is in the air” 

W., J, Atkinson of the Keystone watch com- 
pany and president of the single tax league 
of Philadelphia started west lasi week ona 
trip which will probably juclude California, 


~My. Atkinson hus been from the rst a most 


voted wife attending him, with friends to | 


cheer him, with every comfort round hin 
that money can procure, with books and 
dtmple Jeisure for their study; above all, 
with the knowledye that those he loves 


/ Vube place for such petitions, cither, 


tir making efficient 


work for the good cuuse, 

wherever he goes single tax men will be clad 

to greet him. 
Jose Gros, of Morristown, N, di, has ob- 


of distribution which is not right or just” 


Mr. Atkinsou’s language where he asks 
“how can the general welfare be | im- 
proved, exeept by inereasing the pro- 


duct-of labor and finding a mariket for it, 
or by doing away with every existing method 
It 


is simply not trae that none of the radical re- 


forms aim at anything more, or other than 


—' the iinpossible “division” referred to, and that 
ral, 


aceordingly, wholly omit to provide 
either for the inereasing of the annual pro- 


i duct, or for the better seeuring of justice in 
, the economic sphere. 


At least one very con- 


spicuous and daily growing school of radical 
reformers demand an institutional change 


which, for all that Mr. Atkinson has yet 
“proved,” might most powerfully promote 
both of those things which Mr.-Atkinson him- 
self points out as the things throuch whieh 
“the general welfare can be improved”—to 


wit, the “Gnereasing of the product of labor: 


and the doing away with existing method of 
distribution Which is uot right or just.” And 
so far from consisting exclusively of an arbi- 
trary change iu the “division” of the total 
“product of labor,” this reform: does not di- 
rectly concern itself with that division at all, 
but provides solely for the fair participation 
of ail in the naturally existing stock of oppor- 
vubities to produce, leaving individuals to vet 
respectively just “those shares of the product” 
Which they themselves shall have 
duced” by utilizing their just proportions of 
such natural opportunities. 

We provest agiinst thav “institution” which 
allows a portion of the community to appro- 
priate these natural and all-essential sites, 
forces and materials without paying to the 
community therefor the actual rental value 
of the sane. We reject, as absurdly untrue, 
Professor Sumner’s astounding apology for 
this gratuitous menopoly—that it “is only 
‘division of Jabor.’”’—and charge, on the con- 
trary, Lhat its only relation to “labor” is that, 
on thejone band, it dissuades from laboring 
those whom it enables to Hive without it on 
these usurped but naturally common “rents,” 
While upon the other it prevents a vary ine 
number of would) be workers from laboring, 
by imposing what practically amounts to ou 
prohibitory tax or fine upon potential pro. 
ductive euterprises, partly by demanding 
funey or speculating rents or selling prices, 
and partly by converting to the private use 
of the monopulists’ rents which maturally be- 
long to the community, and thus making it 
necessury for the latter tu levy taxes to meet 
public expenses which could else have been 
defrayed out of the rents of the common 
stock of nutural sites, forces and materials. 
It is thus because this institution—the wra- 
tuitous monopoly of natural resources in the 
hands of the few—involves a “method of dis- 
tribution which is not right or just”—i. e., the 
the absorption of economic rent by a limited 
class which in no way earns the same; aud 
because, furthermore, it: positively and very 
powerfully operates to prevent “the increas. 
ing of the product of Jabor? (by restrict: 


ing the seale of iudustry) both by 
fining enterprise and by causing the 
employment of the natural factors in 
production to be determined not. by the 
needs of the whole community but: by those 


of a compuratively small portion of the peo- 
ple)—it is because, Tsay, of these two poison: 
ous “fruits” of the iustitution in question, that 
we judge it to beinits actual working as bud 
aus its aneestry of yieleuee, inorance, and 


“fraud mark it as being in respect of its origin 


And conversely, our agitation for refoyn iu 
this particularis not at all—os Mr. Atkinson 
fondly imugines it to be—a demand that 
everybody shall, whether or uo, huye a Goin: 
fortauble income ont of “the product of labor,” 


o such as that product pow currently is—but is, 


and | 
— terials be abolished in order, 


tained ovep thirty signatures to the single | 


Jot jaw petition, aud Morristown is nat 


lax petition and ever two hundred to the litle Es 
a first 





ou the contrary, @demand that the gratuitous 
movopely of natural sites, forees, und ma- 

First, that uo one shall share in the product 
aball (exvept as a recipient of charity: or 


‘ ays 2 ‘ ‘ : a dy RAY i eee : : 
voluntary bounty) whe shall not baye liseli ees could eompel the public ta pay §4 
produced his shure; aud, secoud, tliat the "ale 


product may be Minerensed,” indefinitely, as 


Ab would naturally tead to inercase whea the 


“pro-. 


shadow of equity in it 





: allowesd here. : 
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growth of the scale of industry should’ no 


longer be hindered or retarded. 

The entire question is, of course, not to be 
argued here, but enough appears to show 
thaLis not praposed to “circumvent” arith- 
metic or the census by measures which should 
uceomplish i result. disrespeetful. to the 
wxioms, Our quarrel is ot with the mathe- 
tnaties, but with an unjust and imost mis- 
chievous monopoly. 

It would appear, from certain utteranees 
of Mr. Atkitson’s, that even after “admit- 
ting, forthe sake of urgument,” that some 
proposed reforms, though “vadieul,” do thus 
actually contemplate both the “inereasing of 
the produet of labor? and the dog away 
With an existing method of distribution which 
isnot right or. just,” he would) still consider 
them unenlled for, in view of his own cher- 
ished discovery. that both of these means for 
‘improving the general welfare” are already 
operating under existing arrangcemeuts. He. 
claims to have “proved” that, in this country: 
atleast, workers of the sort coustituting the 
inajority “are steadily securing an inereasing 
share of an inereasing product,” and, speak- 
ing iuhis ebaracter of “prophet of the pres-- 
ent,” be bas announced that now at last the 
“power that makes for righteousuess” is be. 





ginuing so eflicieutly to Coverrule” for good % 


the unenlightened self-interest of the mere 


money getter that certain “new forces? — 


such as eleetrical devices, “the silo” aud “ine. 


tensive methods of agriculture’—are now” 
about to bring on ‘inore favorable conditions 
of life while promoting an increase of product 
atamuch less cost of labor than ever before, 
with correlative high wages and low prices”? 
This, our ecritie appears too think, should be 
suflicient, aud so entirely satisfactory as to 
prove unnecessary and itiproper all further 


agitation for the reform of institutions, We 


administers tothe American people, this little 


dose of mingled fact aud propheey, in the evie oo 


dentexpectation that operating lke hasheesh 
it Will so entranee his patients with visions of: 
achieved prosperity, as to muke them deat to 
the voices of agitating “charmerse? It may 


be that such in the end will be the efeets; bat. 


down to the present the sytnptoms noted seem 
to show thatoin the dirst instanee, at amy 
rate, Dr. Atkinson's little bolus not only dues 
not Inake the status quo appede t seustiured, 
oreven operate as a powerful sedative, but, 
on the contrary, works: the very different ef- 
fect of exciting und ugeravating those who. 
should be soothed iutow keener realization: 


than ever of the real, mberent injustite and - 
folly of some features of the existing system, 


and of the transparent shallowness and incon: 
clusiveness, which any defense of those fea- 
tures must, en necessitate rei, be fore-doomed : 
to exhibit. 
treatment may take even so extreme i shape 
as that oof doubting Mr Atkinson's infal- 























That) this “first reaction? of the 


libility even when speaking ee eathedra in| « 


his Napacily of professional censor of pito- 
fessional agitators? is shown by the recent 
remark of the Boston Globe, that “if Hdward 
Atkinson is going to spend his time proving 
that Henry George is wrong, people will be- 
gin to think that the author of ‘Provress and 
Poverty’ may be right after all. Mr. Atkin- 
son has an unfortunate babit: of proving 
‘things that ain’t so. Disclaiming for our- 
selves any intention to eebo so audaciously 
irreverent w generalization, we still must con- 
fess that in our opinion Mr. Atkinson has not 
vet sufficiently “shown cuuse” why sentence 
should not be progounced upon the gratuitous 
monopoly of the natural fucbors and condi- 
tions of Jabor and existence. Nveu after 
that ‘“Ginproverment,”? actual or anticipated, 
Which so entirely satisfies Mr. Atkinson, the 
econotmnic coudition of the masses will hardly 
be so completely and so securely all that 
could be desired, as that they, the masses—as 


‘distinguished from their distinguished friend 


—should feel called upon to waive, in favor 
of “the chisses,” all those potentialities of 


fpr 


a 


: Be 


sul} further (aud indefinitely greater) “dine. 


provement.” 


Ifus Judge Brewer Seen the Cat¢ 


The Rocky Mountain News, of January 15, . 
reports the following interesting court opinion 
by Jude Brewer, in the cireuit court. of the 
United States for the district of Colorado: 


We all know that which vives value to land 
inacity is uot the efforts of any one man; 
thatitaus the ageregation of the elforts of 
Inany citizens, The government in the spring 
af [SST sells this placer round for $250 au 
were, Tu othe same year oan acre of that 
vround is Worth $3,000, inude so, not by the 
efforts of this present owner, but by the ef- 
forts and tollor the public. Ile has obtained 
from the public, represented by the pov- 
erument, lund for which he pays $2.50. The 
elorts of a small portion of the public 
have made that land worth $5,000, and the 
sine public has tuxed itself to put $40,000 
worth of improvements upon it, And 
then because the legal tithe is put into his 
huuds he wants the public, which has thus 
Inade the lund worth $3,000 and then paid for 
310,000 worth of iiprovedients upon it, to pay 
Hit that fulb sum, $10,000, Phere is nob one 
Counsel says thu 
this claimant ys burt by the eonduet of the 
sehuu] district, so that be feels dike tusisting 
upou his: “pound of flesh’ Well, all Deau 
say is tbat this court is the poorest place on 
the continent: tor pound af esi? traausnes 
Lions, and jf there was pot a precedent oF yur 
thority for sucha ruuag bo weould muke cone im: 
this cuse, -bnever would putiniysell on record 
as Sayan that on ouan under the -elvoume 


O00 HT there is any law for such. a ela 
sullebody else bibs Loading db before ib ein. be 

















TO WHOM THIS MAY COME. 
Edward Helams in diarpers Miwazite, 

It is now about a year since IT took 
passage at Calcutta in the shipp Adelaide 
for New York. We had: balling weather 
till New Amsterdam island: was sighted, 
where we took anew point of departure, 
Three days Jater a terrible: gale struck 
us, Four days we flew before at, whither, 
no one. knew, for neither sun. oan. tor 
stirs were at any time visible: and we 
could take no observation, © Tewaed mid 
night of the fourth day the ghire of 
lightning revealed the Adelaide ‘ina 
hopeless position, close in upon alow ly- 
ing shore, and driving strucht toward it. 
All around and astern) farout to sew wis 
such amaze of rocks and shoals) that it 
was a miracle we had come so fur Pre- 
sently the ship struck, and almost. in- 
stantly went to pieces, so great was the 
violence of the sea, Leave myself up for 
lost, and was indeed already past the 
worst of drowning when To was recalled 
to consviousness by being thrown with a 
tremendous shock upon the beach, — [ 
had just strength enough to drag myself 
above the reach of the waves, and then L 
fell down and knew no more, 

When ITawoke the storm was over, The 
sun, already half way up ‘the sky, had 
dried my clothing and renewed the vigor 
of my bruised and aching Jinbs. On sea 
or shore I saw no vestize of my ship or 
my companions, of whom Lappeared the 
sole survivor. I was not, however, alone. 
A group of persons, apparently the intiucb- 
itants of the country, stood near, obsety- 
ing me with looks of friendliness which 
aut once freed me from apprehension as to 
my treatment at their hands, They were 
a white and handsome people, evidently 
of ahigh order of civilization, though I 


recognized in them the traits of no race 
with whieh IT was famitiar. 
Seeing that it was evidently their idea 


of etiquette to Jeave it to strangers to 
open conversation, [ addressed them in 
English, but failed to elicit. any response 
beyond deprecating smiles. then -ac- 
costed them successively in the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Duteh and 
Portuguese tongues, but with no better 
results. Fo obegan to be very much puz- 
aled as to what could possibly be the na- 
tionality of a white and evidently civil- 
ized race to which no one of the tongues 
of the great seafaring | nations was intel- 
ligible. The oddest thing of all was the 
unbroken silence with which they con- 
templated my elforts to open commiaini- 
cation with them. It was as if they 
were agreed not to give me @ clew to their 
language by even a whisper, for while 
they regarded one another with looks of 
smiling intelligence, they did not once 
open their lips. Bat if this behavior 
suggested that they were amusing then 
selves at my expense, that presumption 


was onegalived by the unmistakable 
friendliness and syinpathy which their 


whole bearing expressed, 

A most extraordinary conjecture oc- 
curred to me, Could it be that these 
strange people were dumb? Such a freak 
of nature as an entire race thus alllicted 
had never indeed been heard of, 
could say what wonders the unexplored 

vasts of the great Southern ocean might 
is far have hid from human ken? Now 
amone the scraps of useless information 
which. Jumbered iiy mind was an ie. 
quaintance with the deaf and dumb al- 
phabet, and forthwith I began to spell out 
with my fingers some of the phrases | 
had already uttered to so little effect. 
My resort to the sign language overcune 
the last reniuant of eravity in the already 
profusely smiling group, “Phe small boys 
now rolled on the & round in convulsions 
of mirth, while: We grave and reverend 
seniors, who had hitherto kept them in 
check, were fain momentarily too avert 
their faces, and bo could see their bodies 
shaking with laughter, The 
clown in the world never receives! a mare 
Nattering tribute to bis powers to-amiuse 
than hiad been catled forth 
make myself tndersteoud, 
however, | was not tattered, but on, the 
contrary entirely discorfited, 
could not well be, for the depreciating 
manner in whieh all, excepting of course 
the boys, yielded to their perception of 
the ridiculous and the : 
showed at theivy failure in self control, 
made me seen the aeeressar, Tb was) as 
if they were very sorry for mes and rey idly 
to put themselves wholly atoniy: service 
if t would only refrain from reducing 
them toa state of disability by being so 
exquisitely absurd, Certainly this. evi- 
dently amiable race had a very en bite 
tassing way of receiving strangers, 
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dust cit “this oneal wien my Anewit: 
derment was fast verging on exasperation, 


The cirele opened, and a lit- 
tle elderly man, who had evidently come 
in baste, confronted) me, and bowing 


p very politely, addressed me in Enelish, 


His voice was the most pitiable ithortion 
of a voice Lhad ever heard. While having 
articulation of a child's 
whois just beginning to. talk, it was not 
even achild’s in strength of tone, being 
in fact wmere alteration of squeaks und 
whispers: inaudible a rod away. With 
some dithculty Lo owas, however, able to 
follow him pretty nearly. 

“As the ollicial interpreter,” he said, 
“Textend you a cordial welcome to these 
islands. Twas sent for as soon as you 
were discovered, but being at some dis- 
Iwas unable to arrive until this 
moment. [regret this. as my presence 
would have saved you embarrassment. My 
countrymen desire me to intereede with 
youto pardon the wholly involuntary 
and uncontrollable gnirth provoked by 
vour attempts to communicate with them, 
You see, they understood you _Derfectly 
well, but could not answer you.’ 


“Merciful lieavens!” 1 pec ued, hor- 
vified to find my surmise correct; ‘ean it 
be that they are all thus afflicted?) Is it 


possible that you are the only manamong 
them who has the power of speech 2?” 

Again it appeared that, quite uninten- 
tionally, Fo bad said something excruci- 
wingly funny, for at my speech there 
arose a sound of gentle laughter from: the 
group now augmented to quite an assem- 
blage, which drowned the plashing of the 
waves on the beach at our feet. Even 
the interpreter smiled, 

“Do they think it so amusing to be 
dumb?" Tasked,. 

“They find it 
the interpreter, 
speak should be 


very amusing,” replied 
“that their inability to 
regarded) by any one as 
wnafiliction, for it is by the voluntary 
disuse of the the organs of articulation 
that they lave lost the power of speech 
and as w consequence the ability even to 
understand speech,” 

“But,” said I, somewhat puzzled by this 
statement, “didn't you just tell me that 
they understoud me, though they could 
not reply and are they not laughing now 
ut what} just said 7" 

“It is you they understand, not your 
words,” answered the interpreter. “Our 
sperch now is gibberish to them, as unin- 
telligible in itselfas the crow ling animals; 
but they kuow what we are saying 
because they know our thoughts. You 
must know that these are the islands of 
the mind readers.” 

Such were the circumstances of my in- 
troduction to this extraordinary people, 
The official interpreter being charged by 
virtue of lis office with the first enter- 
tuinment of shipwrecked members of the 
talking nations, L became his guest, and 
passed a number of days under his roof 
before voing out to any considerable ex- 
tent among the people. My first impres- 
sion had been the somewhat oppressive 
one that the power to read the thoughts 
of others could only be possessed by be- 
ings Of asuperior orderto man. It was 
the first effort of the interpreter to disa- 
buse me of this notion, Itappeared from 
his account that the experience of the 
mnind-readers was acase simply of a slight 
weceleration from special causes of the 
course of universal liuman evolution, 
Which in time was destined to lead to the 
disuse of speech and the substitution of 
direct mental vision on the part of all 
nuces. ‘This rapid) evolution of these 
islanders was accounted for by their pecu- 
liar origin and circtunstances, 

some three centuries before Christ one 
Persia, of the 
dynasty of the Arsacidiw, undertook a per- 


secution of the southsayers and magicians 


in his reals, These people were credited 
With supernatural powers by popular pre- 
judice, but in fact were merely persons 
way of hypnotiza- 
ing, mind reading, thought transference, 
mud such arts, which they exercised for 
their own gain, 

Toounuch in awe of the soothsayers to 
do them outright violence, the king re- 
solved to banish them, anil to this end 


put them, with their families, on ships 


wud sent: them to Ceylon, When, how- 
ever, the flect was in the neighborhood 
of that ishtnd, a ereut storm scattered it, 
and one of the ships, alter being driven 
for many days before the tempest, was 
wreeked. Upon one of an archipelago of 
uninhabited ishinds far to the south, 
Where the survivors settled, Naturally 
the posterity of parents possessed of such 
peculiar gifts had developed extraordi- 
chary psychical powers, 

— Having sob before them the end of evols 
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ing anew aba i eneed order of human- 


ity, they had aided the development, of 
these powers by a rigid system of stirp- 
iculture, The result. Was. that after a 
few centuries mind reading became so 
general that language fell into disuse as 
ww means .of communicating ideas. For 
many generations the power of speech 
still remained voluntary, but gradually 
the vocal organs had become. “atrophied, 
and for several hundred years the power 
of articulation bad been wholly lost. ‘In- 
fants fora few months after birth did, in- 
deed, stillemit. inarticulate eries, but at 
anage when in less advanced races these 
cries began to be articulate, the children 
of the mind readers developed the power 
of direct mental vision, and ceused to at- 
tempt to use the voice. 

The facet that the existence of the mind 
readers had never been found out by the 
rest of the workl was explained by two 
considerations. In the first. place, the 
group of islands was small and occupied 
wcorner of the Indian ocean quite ont of 
the ordinary track of ships. In the sec- 
ond place, the approach to the islands 
was rendered so desperately perilous by 


terrible currents and the maze of outlying | 


rocks and shoals that it was next to im- 
possible for any ship to touch their shores 
save as awreck. No ship at least had 
ever done so in the two thousand years 
since the mind reacers’ own arrival. and 
the Adelaide had made the one hundred 
and twenty-third such wreck, 

Apart from motives of humanity, the 
mind-readers made strenuous efforts to 
rescue shipwrecked persons, for from them 
alone through the interpreters could they 
obtain information of the outsids world. 
Littie enough this proved when, as often 
happened, the sole survivor of w ship- 
wreck was some ignorant suilor, who had 
no news to communicate beyond the lat- 
est vurleties of forecastle blasphemy, ALY 
hosts gratefully assured me that as a per 
son of some little education they consid- 
ered mea veritable godsend. No less a 
task was mine than to relate to them the 
history of the world for the past two cen- 
turies, and often did I wish, for their 
sakes, that Thad made a more exact study 
of it. 

It is solely for the purpose of communi- 
mating with shipwrecked strangers of the 
talking nations that the oflice of the in- 
terpeters exists. When, as from time to 
time happens, a child is born with some 
powers of articulation, he is set apart tand 
trained to talk in the interpreters’ colleve. 
Of course the partial atrophy of the vocal 
organs, from which even the best inter- 
preters suffer, renders many of the sounds 
of language impossible for them. None, 
for instance, cin pronounce v, f, or s, and 
as to the sound represented by th, it is 
five generations since the last inter- 
preter lived who could utter it. But for 
the occasional intermarriage of  ship- 
wrecked strangers with the islanders it 
is probable that the supply of interpre- 
ters would have long ere this quite failed. 

I imagine that the very unpleasant 
sensations Which followed the realization 
that lL was among people who, while in- 
serutable to me, knew my every thought, 
were very much what any one would have 
experienced in the same case. They were 
very comparable to the panic which acci- 


dental nudity causes a person among 
nuces whose custom it is to conceal 
the figure’ with drapery. I wanted to 
run away and hide myself Uf I an- 


alyzed my feeling, it did not seem to arise 
somuch from the consciousness of any 
particularly heinous secrets, as. from the 
knowledge of aw swarm of fatuous, ill 
natured and unseemly thoughts and 
half thoughts: concerning those around 
me and concerning myself, which it 
was insufferable that (any — person 
should pursue in however benevolent a 
spirit. But while iny chagrin and dis- 
tress on this account were at first intense, 
they were also very shortlived, foralmost 
Immediately L discovered that the very 
knowledge that my mind was overlooked 
by others operated to check thoughts that 
might be painful. to them, and that, too, 
without more cffort of the will than a 
kindly person exerts to check the utter 
ance of disagreeable remarks, As a very 
few lessons in the elements of courtesy 
cures aw decent person of inconsiderate 
speaking, so a brief experience among the 
mind readers went far ainy case to check 
inconsiderute thinking, It must not be 
supposed, however, that courtesy anidoug 
the mind readers prevents them fron 
thinking pointedly and freely concerning 
one another upon serious occasions, auy 
more than the finest couriesy among the 
talking races restrains thensfram speak- 
ig to one another with entire plainness 
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when iG is déatrablet to do $0, thased. 
the mind readers, politeness never 
tend to the point of insincerity, as among 
talking mations, seeing that itis always 
one another's real and inmost thought 
that they read. I may  fithy mention 
though it was not till later that I 


be so, that one need feel far less chagrin 
at the complete revelation of his weak- 
nesses to wmind reader than at the slight- 
est betrayal of them to one of another 
‘ace, For the very reason that the mind 
reader reads all your thoughts, particular 
eliGtiesh Ud are judged with reference to the 
general tenor of thought. Your charac- 
teristic and habitual frame of mind is 
What he takes account of. No one need 
four being misjudged by a mind reader on 
account of sentiments or emotions which 
are not representative of the real charac- 
ter or general attitude. Justice miry in- 
deed be said to be a unecessary conse- 
quence of mind reading. 
As regards the interpreter himself, the 
instinet. of courtesy was not long needed 
wanton or offensive thoughts. 
In all my life before IL had been very slow | 
to form friendships, but before Ehad beea— 
three days iu the company of this stran- 
ver of a strange race [ had become enthu- 
siastically devoted to him. It was imi 
possible not to be. The peculiar joy of 
friendship is the sense of being under- 
stood by our friend us we are not by 
others, and vet of being loved in spite of 
the understanding. Now here was one 
whose every word testilied to a knowl. | 
edge of my seeret thoughts and motives 
which the oldest and newrest of my form- 


er friends had never, and could never, 
have approximated. Had such a knowl- 
edge bred in him contempt of me, I 


should neither have blamed hint nor been 
at all surprised. Judyve, then, whether 
tie cordial friendliness which he showed 


was likely to leave me indifferent. 


Imagine my ineredulity when he in- 
formed me that our friendship was not 
based upon more than ordinary mutual 
suitability of tumperaments. The faculty 
of mind reading, he explained, brought 
minds so close- tGwether, and so height-) 
ened sympathy, that the lowest order of 


friendship between mind readers implied 
w mutual delight such as only rare 
friends enjoyed among other races. He 


assured me that later on, when I came 
to know others of his race, I should find, 
by the far greater intensity of sympathy 
and allection Tshould conceive for some 
of them, how true this saying was. 

It may be inquired how, on beginning 
to mingle with the mind readers in gen- 
eral, IT managed to communicate with 
them, seeing that while they could read my 
thoughts, they could not, like the inter- 
preter, respond to them by speech. I must 
here explain that while these people have 
no use fora spoken language, a written 
language is needful for purposes of record, 
They consequently all know how to write. 
Do they, then, write Persian? Luckily 
for me, no. It appears that for a long 
period after mind reading was fully de- 
veloped, not only was spoken language 
disused, but also written, no records whate 
ever having been kept during this period. 
The delight of the people in the newly 
found power of direct mind-to-mind vis- 
ion, whereby pictures of the total mental 
stute were communicated, instead of the 
imperfect descriptions of single thoughts 
Which words at best could give, induced 
wninvincible distaste for the laborious 
impotence of languare, 

When, however, the first intelectual 
intoxication had, after several cenera- 
tions, somewhat sobered down, t was 
recognized that records of the past were 
desirable, and that the despised medium’ 
of words was needful to preserve it. Per- 
siitn had meantime been wholly forgotten, 
In order to avoid the prodigious task of 
inventing a complete new hinguage, the 
institution of the interpreters Was now: 
setup, with the idea of acquiring through 
some of the lan- 
guages of the outside world from the 
mariners wrecked on the isiands. 

Owing to the fact that most of the cast- 
awiy ships were linglish, a better ‘nowl- 
edye of that tongue was acquired than 
ofanyother, and it was adopted as the 
written lang guage of the people. As a 
rule my acquaintances wrote slowly and 
laboriously, and yet the fact that they 
knew exactly what was in my mind ren- 
dered their responses so apt that, in my 
conversations with the slowest speller of 
thom all, the interchange of thought was 
us viepid and incomparably more accurate 


and satisfactory than the fastest of talke 
evs attain to, 


It was but a very short time alter L 
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had peer. 4 ‘axtind my ¢ dcqunintaace 
among the mind readers before TI discov- 
ered how truly the interpreter had told 
me that I should find others to whom, 
on account of gereater natural con- 
geniality, I should become more strongly 


attached than I had been to him. 
This was in no wise, however, be- 
cause T loved him less, but them) more, 


I would fain write particularly of some 
of these beloved friends, comrades of my 
heart, from whom I first learned the un- 
dreamed of possibilities of human friend- 
ship, and how. ravishing the satisfae- 
tions of sympathy may be. Who among 
those who read this hus not known that 
sense of a gulf fixed between soul and 
soul which mocks love! Who has not 
felt that loneliness which oppresses the 
heart when strained tothe heart that loves 
it best! Think no longerthat this gulf is 


eternally fixed, or is any necessity of hu-- 


‘man nature. It has no existence for the 
race of our fellow men which I deseribe, 
and by that fact we may be assured that 
eventually it will be bridged also for us, 
Like the touch of shoulder to shoulder, 
like the clasping of hands, is the contact 
of their minds and their sensation of 
osympathy, 


Tsay that I would fain speak more par-. 


ticularly of some of my friends, but wan- 
ing streneth forbids, and moreover, now 
that I thinkof it, another consideration 
render any comparison. of their 
characters rather confusing than instrue- 
tive toareader. This is the fact that, in 
common with the rest of the mind read- 
ers, they had no names. Every one has, 
indeed, an arbitrary sign for his desiena- 
tion in records, but ithas no sound value, 
A. revisterof these names is kept, so that 
they can atany time be ascertained, but 
itis very common to meet persons who 
have foreotten titles which are used 


‘solely for biographical. and official pur- 


poses, For social intercourse names are 
of course superfluous, for these people 
accost one another merely by a mental 
act of attention, and refer to third per- 
-sons by transferring their mental pictures 
—something as dumb persons might by 
means of photographs. Something so, 1 
say, forin the pictures of one wanother’s 
which the mind readers 
conceive, the physical aspect, as might 
be expected with people who directly con- 
template each other's minds and hearts, 
is a subordinate element. 

Thave already told how my first qualms 


of morbid self-consciousness at knowing 


that my mind was an open book to all 
around me disappeared as T learned that 
the very completeness of the disclosure of 
my thoughts and motives was @ guaran- 
tee that IT would be judged witha fairness 
anda sympathy such as even self-judg- 
ment cannot pretend to, affected as that 
is by so many subtle reactions. The as- 
surance of being so judged by every one 
‘might well seem an inestimable privilege 
to one accustomed to a world in which 
not even the tenderest love is any pledve 
of comprehension, and yet I soon discov- 
ered that open mindedness had a still 
greater profit than this. How = shall 
I describe the delightful exhilaration of 
moral health and cleanness, the breezy 
oxygenated mental condition, whieh re- 
sulted from the consciousness that Elical 
absolutely nothing concealed! Truly I 
may say that Denjoyed myself. TI think 
surely that no one needs to have had my 
marvelous experience to sympathize with 
this portion of it. Ave we not all ready 
to agree that this having a cur tained 
chamber where we may go to grovel out 
uf sight of our fellows, troubled only by 
a vague apprehension that God may look 
over “the top, is the most demor alizing in- 
cident in the human condition? It is the 
existence within the soul of this secure 
refuge of lies which his always been the 
despair of the stints and the exultation 
of the knave, It is the foul cellav which 
taints the whole house above, be it never 
‘so fine. 

What stronger testimony could there be 
to the instinctive consciousness that con- 
cealment is debauching, and openness our 
only cure, than the world-old convic- 
tion of the virtue otf confession for the 
soul, and that the 
one’s worst and foulest is the first step 
heath? Phe wickedest 
man, if he conld but somehow attain to 
writhe hiniself inside out as to his soul, 
so that its full sickness could be seen, 
would feel ready for a new file, Never- 
theless, owing to the utter impotence of 
words to convey mental conditions in 
their totality op to ¢ive other than mere 
distortions of them, confession is, we niust 
needs admit, but a mockery of that long. 
ing forsell revelation to which it testi. 


uttermost exposing of 
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ness there must be for souls among a peo- 
ple who see in every face a conscience 
which, unlike their own, they cannot so- 
phisticate, who confess one another with 
a glince, and shrive with a smile! Ah, 
friends, let me now predict, though ages 
miy elapse before the slow event shall 
justify me, thatin no way will the mu- 
tual vision of minds, when at. last it shall 
be perfected, so enhance the blessedness 
of mankind as by rending the vail of self, 
and leaving no spot of darkness in. the 
mind for lies to hide in, Then shall the 
soul no longer be a coal smoking among 
ashes, but a star set in a erystal sphere. 
From what Thave said of the delights 
which friendship among the mind readers 
derives from the perfection of the mental 
rapport, it may be imagined how intox- 
cating must be the experience when one 
of the friends is @ woman, and the subtle 
attractions and correspondences of sex 
touch with passion the intellectual sym- 
pathy. With my first venturing into so- 
ciety T had bewun, to their extreme amuse- 
ment, fo fallin love with the women right 
and Jeft. In the perfect frankness which 
is the condition of all intescourse among 
this people, theseadorable women told me 
that what TI felt was only friendship, which 
was avery good thing, but wholly dilfer- 
cut from love, as I should well know if 1 
were beloved. Tt was difficult to believe 
that the melting emotions which I had 
experienced in their company were the 
result merely of the friendly and. kindly 
attitude of their minds toward mine, but 
when I found that [was affected in the 
same way by every. gracious woman I 
met, Dhad to make up my mind that they 
must be right about it, and that Tshould 
have to adapt myself toa world in which 
friendship being a passion, love must needs 
be nothing less than a rapture. 
The homely proverb, “very Jack has 
his Gill,” may, I suppose, be taken to 
mean that forall men there are certain 
women expressly suited by mental and 
moral as by physical constitution. It is 
a thought painful, rather than cheering, 
that this may be truth, so altogether do 
the chances preponderate against the 
ability of these elect ones to recognize 
each other even if they meet, seeing that 
speech is so inadequate and so mislead- 
medium of self-revelation, But 
among the mind readers the search for 
one’s ideal mate is a quest reasonably 
sure of being crowned with success, and 
no one dreams of wedding unless it be, 
for so to do, they consider, would be to 
throw away the choicest: blessing of life, 
and not alone to wrone themselves and 
their unfound mates, but likewise those 
whom they themselves and those undis- 
covered mates might wed. Therefore, 
passionate pilgrims, they go from isle to 
isle till they find cach other, and as the j 
population of the islands is but small, the 
pilgrimage is not often long, 
When Imet her first we were in com- 
pany, and Twas struck by the sudden stir 
and the looks of touched and smiling in- 
terest with which all around turned and 
regarded us, the women with moistened 
eves. They had read her thought when 
she saw me, but this I did not know, nei- 
ther what the custom was in these mat- 
ters, till afterward. But DT knew from the 
moment she first fixed her eyes on me, 
and [felt her mind brooding upon mine, 
how truly Lhad been told) by those other 
women that the fecling with which they 
had inspired me was not love. 
With people who become acquainted at 
ieelance, and old friends in an hour, woo- 
ing is naturally not along process, se 
deed it may be said that between lovers 
wmone the min’ readers there is no woo- 
ing, but merely recognition. The day 
iufter we met she became mine, 
Perhaps I cannot better illustrate how 
subordinate the merely physical element 
is in the impression which mind readers 
form of their friends than by mentioning 
an incident that occurred some months 
ter our union. This was my discovery, 
wholly by accident, that my love, in whose 
society Thad almost constantly been, had 
not the least idea what was the color af 
Inyo eyes, or whether my hair and com. 
plesion were light or dark. Of course, 
as soon as To asked her the question, she 
read the answer inany niind, but she ad. 
mitted that she had) previously had no 
distinct impression on those’ points, On 
the other band, if in the blaekest mide 
night T should come to her, she would 
not necd toask who the comer was, It 
isby the mind, not the eye, that 
people know one another, mn is really 
only in theiy relations ta soulless and 
Invnunate things that they need eyes at 
all, 
Tt must not. be supposed that their dise | 


these 





peel Oe one 


core of the soul, and tha ton. hiding of its 


‘qnotliee’s bodily aspect 
grows out of any esthetic sentiment. Tt is 
merely a neeessary consequence of their 
power of directly apprehending mind, 
that whenever mind is closely associated 
with matter the latter is comparatively 
neglected on account of the greater inter- 
est of the former, sufferings as) lesser 
things always do when placed in) immie- 
diate contrast with greater. 
them contined to the inanimate, the hu- 
man: form having, for the reason tae. 
tioned, ceased to inspire the artist, It 
willbe naturally and quite correctly in- 
ferred that among sucha race physical 


is. The absolttte openness of their minds 
and hearts to one another makes. their 
happiness far more. dependent on the 


panions than upon their physical A 
genial temperament, a wide grasping, 
godlike intellect, a poet soul, are incom, 
parably more fascinating to them than 
theemost dazzling combination conceiv- 
able of mere bodily graces, 

A woman of mind and heart has no 
more need of beauty to win love in these 
islands than a beauty elsewhere, of mind 
or heart. Tshould mention here perhaps 
that this race which makes so little ae- 


larly handsome one. This is ow ine doubt- 
less in part to the absolute compatibility 
of temperaments in all the marriages, and 


of a state of ideal mental and moral 
health and placidity. 
Not. being myself a omind reader, thre 


facet that my love was rarely beautiful in 
form and face had doubtless no little part 


in attracting my devotion, This, of 
course, she knew, as she knew all my 
thourhts, and knowing my limitations, 


tolerated and forgave the clement of sen- 
suousness in my passion. But if it must 
have seemed to her so little worthy in 
comparison with the high spiritual com- 
munion which her race know as love, to 
me it became, by virtue of her almost 
superhuman relation to me an cestasy 
more ravishing surely than any lover of 
my race tasted before, The ache at the 
heart of the intensest love is the imipo- 
tence of words to make it: perfectly un- 
derstood to its object. But my passion 
was without this pang, for my heart was 
absolutely open to her TP loved. Lovers 
may imagine, but I cannot describe, the 
ecstatic thrill of communion into which 
this consciousness transformed ey rary ten- 
der emotion. As T considered what mu- 
tual love must be where both parties are 
mind readers, I realized the high coim- 
munion which my sweet companion had 
sacrificed for me, 
prehend her lover and his love for her, 
but the yet higher satisfaction of know- 
-ing that she was comprehended by him 
and her love understood she had fore. 
vone. For that T should ever 
power of mind reading was out of 
question, the faculty never having been 
developed in a single lifetime, 

Why my inability should) move my 
dear companion to such depths of pity 1 
was not able fully to understand ontil 1 
learned that mind reading is chiefly held 
desirable, not for the knowledge of others 


Which it gives its possessors, but for the 
self-knowledge whic’ is its reflex effect, 


Of all they see in tho minds of others, 
that which concerns them: most is the pe. 
flection of themselves, the photographs of 


theirown characters. The most obvious 


forced upon them is to render them atike 
incapable of self-conceit or self-deprecia- 


tion, Every. one must needs always 
think of himself as he is, being no more 


able to do otherwise thin isa oman im: 
hall of mirrors to cherish delusions as to 
his personal appearance, . 

But self-knowledge menns to the amind: 
readers much more than this: nothing | 
less, indeed, thana shifting of the sense 
of the identity, When aan sees lin, 


guish between the bodily self he sees and 
his veal self, the meutal and moral 
Which is within and unseen, When in 
turn the mind render comes to see the 
mental and moral self-ectleeted in other 


pens, 
tween thisamental and. moral self whieh 
has been made objective ta hing and cat 
be contemplated by tine as imipirtiaihy us 
Hib were another's, from theoraner ewe 
which still rina: subjective, uiseen, 
und dndefinable, da this iumer eao. the 
omind readers recognize the essential iden: 
the noumenal self, the 





tity and being, 


count of physical beauty is itself a singu- 


partly also to the renetion upon” the body, 


She might indeed com. | 


wttain the 
the | 


consequence of the self-knowledge thus | 


self, 


Art is with): 


beauty is not the important: fictor in hue: 
man fortune and felicity thatit elsewhere — 


moraland mental qualities of their eam | 


: 
; 


self in admirror be is compelled to distiu- » 
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‘eternal life, , 
the body is but-the garment of a day. 
The effect of sucha philosophy as this-- 
which, indeed, with the mind readers is 
rather an instinctive consciousness thaw i 
philosophy--must obviously be to impart 
awsense of wonderful) superiority to the 
vicissitudes of this carthly state, and a 
singular serenity in the midst of the haps 
and mishaps which threaten or befall the 
personality. They did) indeed appear to 


me, as L never dremmed men could attain: 


to be, lords of themsclves. 

It was because I might not hope to at- 
tain this enfranchisement fror 
ego of the apparent self, without which 


to which the mind as well as: 


indeed, with great appearance of relief. 


Vhe fe of the mind readers while yet 


the false — 


life seemed to her race scarcely worth live. 


ing, that my love so pitied me. 


But Danust hasten on, leaving a-thou- 


ble catastrophe to which it is-owing that 


they arein the body is so largely spiritual 


that the idea of an existence wholly so, 


which seems viatie and chill fo us, sug 


gests to thenra state only slightly more 


refined than they already know on earth. 
After that TL suppose Domust have fallen 
into an unconscious state, from which I 


roused to find myself ono an American 


ship bound for New York, surrounded by 
people whose only menns of conminient- 


ines Witheone another is to keep up while: 


ftowether aw. constant clatter of huissing, 


euttunmeliund explosive noises, eked out. 


by all manner of facial contortions and 
bodily gestures. — PT frequently find myself 
staring copen mouthed at those who 


ouddress me, too much ostrack by their 
sind things unsaid, to relate the lamentia- 


instead of being still a resident of those | 
blessed islands, in the full) enjoyment of» 


that intimate and 
ship which by contrast would forever dina 
the pleasures of all other human society, 
Treeall the bright picture as a 
under other skies. 


‘AVIShINe companions 


rrotesque appeaminee to bethink myself 
of replying. 


[find that Pshall not live out) the voy- 
age, and Pdo not care to.) from my @x- 
perience of the people on the ship LP can 


judge how T should fare son dand amid 


Memory > 


Among a people who are compelled by 
the very. constitucion of theirminds to. 


put themselves in the places of others, 


sympathy which is. the inevitable conse- 
quence of perfect comprehension, renders — 


envy, hatred, and uncharitablenessimpos- 
sible. But of course there are people less 


venially constituted than others, and these - 


are necessarily the objects of a certain dis- 
taste onthe part of tssociates, Now, owing 
to the unhindered impact of minds upon 
one another, the anguish of persons so re- 
awarded, despite the tenderest consideration 
of those about them, is so vreat that they 


die; but the kuowledge of 


the stunning babel of a-nation of talk- 
ers. And omy friénds—Crod bless them! 
—-lhow Jonely [ should) feel ine their very 
presence! Nay, what satisfaction or con- 


solation, what but bitter mockery, could DT 


evermore findin stich bumiun Svinpathy 
nnd companionship as stflice others and 
once sufliced me—b who have seen and 
known what DE ohave seen and known! 
Ah, yes, doubtless itis far better Lshould 
the things 


i that Phave seen Efeel should) not perish 


beg the grace of exile, that, being out of. he AS | 
ence, though briefer fir, by reason of my 


the way people may think less frequently 
upon them. There are numerous small 


islets, scarcely more than rocks, lying to | 


the north of the archipelage, and on these 
the unfortunates are permitted to live. 
Only one lives on each islet, as they can- 
not endure each other even as well as the 
more happily constituted can endure 
them, From time to time supplies of 
food are taken to them, and of course, at 
wny tine they wish to take the risk, they 
‘are permitted to return to society. 

Now, as I have said, the facet which, 
even more than their out of the way loca- 
tion, makes the islands of the mind 
readers unapproachable, is the violence 
with which the great antarctic current, 
owing probably to some peculiar contigu- 
‘ation of the ocean bed, together with the 


innumerable rocks and shoals, flows 
through and about the archipelago. 
Ships making the islands from the 


southward are caught by this current and 
drawn among the rocks, to their almost 
certain destruction, while, owing ta the 
violence with which the current sets to 
the north, itis not possible to approach 
at all from that direction, or at least it 
has never been accomplished, Indeed, so 
powerful are the currents that even the 


boats which cross the narrow straits be- 
tween the main ishiunds and the islets of 


the unfortunate to carry the latter their 
supplies are ferried over by cables, not. 
trusting to oar or sail. . 
The brother of my love had charge. of 
one of the boats engaged in this trans- 
portation, and being desirous of visiting 
the islets, L accepted an invitation to ae- 
company him on one of his trips. | 
know nothing of how the accident: hap- 
pened, but in the fiercest part of the cur- 
rent of one of the straits we parted from 
the cable, and were swept out to sen. 
There was no question of stemming the 
boiling current, our utmost endeavors 
barely sufticing to avoid being dashed to 
pieces on the vocks, From the first there 
was no hope of our winning back to the 
Jand, and so swiftly did we drift) that) by 
noon—theaccident having befallen in the 
morning-—the islands, which are lowlying, 
had sunk beneath the southeastern hori- 
zon, 7 
Among these anind readers distance is 
not an insuperible obstacte to the transfer 
of thought. My companion was in com- 
munication with our friends, und from 
time to time conveyed tome messaves: of 
anguish from my dear loves for being 
well aware of the nature of the currents 
and the unapproachableness of the islands, 
those we had left) behind as well as we 
ourselves knew well we should. see 
each other's faces no more, For five 
days we continued to drift to the north: 


west, in no danger ol sturviation, owing to | 


our lading of proyisions, but constrained 
to Uninternatting watch and ward by the 

roughoess of the weather, 
day my companion died from exposure 


with me. lor hope'’s sake men should 
not miss this elinrpse of the higher, stn- 
bathed reaches of the upward path they 
plod. So thinking, I ohave written) out 
some accottnt of my wonderful experi- 


weakness, than fits the creatness of the 
matter. The captain seems an honest, 
well meaning man, and to lim - shall 


—contide the nareative, charging him, ou 


, touching shore, to see 


On the fifth | 


and exhaustion, He died very quictly—. 


it safely in the 

hands of some one who will bring it to 

the world's ear. 
Norge.—-The extent of my own connection 


with the foregoing document is sufficiently in-. 
i dieated by 


the avthor himself in the tinal 


paragraph.-— i. B. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Electric Lighting Cheaper Than Gas. 
For probably the first time in the history of 
electric lighting, suys the Electrical Review, 
it has come out ahead in an open competition 
with gas, oil, gasoline and all other furms of 
bas beaten them all on 


light, their own 
cround., The city of Pittsbure advertised 


inviting proposals for lighting the streets 
from lighting companies of every description. 
The bids were opened, and it was found that 
twenty-five candle-power incandescents were 
offered at a less sum per year than sixteen 
candle power vas, oil or gasoline lamps. The 
city has awarded the contract to the lowest 
bidders—the East end electric light company 
--who will use the Waterhouse are system 
wud the Westinghouse incandescent. 9 Four 
hundred arc latnps will light the main thor- 
vughfares, and 4,287 incandescent lamps the 
other streets. Last yeara total of 83,200 can- 
dle-power cost the city $111,000 Under the 
new contract for electric light there will be 
a total of 907,175 candle-power for $110,592, 
or over ten times as much light for less muuey 
than before. 


To Examine Type Setting Machines. 


Theodore L. DeVinne and number of other 
well known meu in the printing trade, have 
formed a company for a thorough investiga- 
tion of Lhe various type setting muchines now 
inuse. “There are,” said Mr. DeVinne to a 
Tribune reporter, ‘some five or six of them 
in the murket, and we want to look them all 
up carefully to guard against trouble from 
infringements, ete. When we have decided 
upon one which, for this and other reasons, 
recommends itself to us, we shall probably 
indorse that particular machine for otr use 
and that of the printing trade in general. lt 
isnot likely that any definite action will be 
taken in the immediate future.” 


Klectric Signaling at Sea Without Lights. 


Alexander Grahain Bell, the inventor uf the 
telephone has made some marvelous discover- 
ies recently, some of which he deseribed ina 
recent lecture. The most important one is 
signaling from ship to ship with no wire be- 
tween. He stated that with a few cells of 
battery he was able to signal from une bout 
to another a inile away, and if the same prin- 
ciple was used with the large dynamos kept 
for electrical lighting purposes signals could 
be made when the steamers were several 
niles apart, thus avoiding many of the eol- 
Hisions in fogs which are of frequent occur: 
renee, He also explained a system of clectri- 
val communication from one side of a river-to 
wnother with hu wire connections, 


The New Mative Pawer fav Ships, 
The Times had a long signed article the 


j other day on the Secoy direet pneumatic sy se 
| teupot propulsion for vessels, This system 


has already beey deseribed in this column 


Briefly, ib consists of a series of tubes--at | 
These tubes: 


deast bwo—of any desired size, 
open into the water ut the ster 
and run forward hor 
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feet. At the forward end there are arrange- 
ments for throwing a spray of oil or a small 
quantity of gas into the tube, and this oil or 
gas united with the air in the tube is exploded 
by un electric spark. The explosion drives 
wil the air in the tube to the stern agninst the 
Water outside and) pushes the vessel ahead, 


The explosion can be made to take phice very, 


rapidly. Other tubes can be carried out to 
the front or sides, so that explosions in them 
will push the vessel backward instead of. for- 
ward. The writer in the Times says: “It is 
well know that the useful work performed by 
wsteumencine represents only a part of the 
evergy contained in the fuel constumed in the 
boiler. Inthe marine steam engine this un- 
available power is nineteen times greater 
than the applied propelling foree. To illus- 
trate this fact an analysis of the losses result- 
ing from 100 tons of coal supplied to a boiler 
discloses the faet that forty tons are lost at 
the boiler. in consequence of unused heat pass- 
ing from the smokestack, from incomplete 
combustion, radiation, conduction, and minor 
ciuses; Chat forty-eight tons are lost iu heat, at 
the cylinder, which has been conducted from the 
livesteamand the unused,and from latent heat 
escaping with the exhaust steam. Further- 
more, the analysis shows that the loss from 
friction of engine working under full power 
at sea amounts to 8ly tons, and that the av- 
erage losses from power required to work air 
aud feed pumps, and to overcome augmented 
resistance due to slip aud friction of serew 
blades-in still water, amounts to 8!y tons. 
Here, then, is a total loss of 05 tons, leaving 
availible 5 tons. The work of provulsion, 
then, is the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
in} tons. In the pneumatic propelling sys- 
tem the aim has been to attain a hich effi- 
ciency by reducing the waste of heat and 
power. In the development of the system the 
following requirements have been constantly 
striven for: 1. Perfeet combustion, without 
draught or radiation, 2 The protracted 
cycle of the steam engine to be replaced by a 
nearly instantaneous process. 3. Avoidauce 
of friction in the moving purts. 4. Applica- 
tion of the propelling foree to the water in 
such away as. to produce the maximum re- 
sistance from the water. And after show- 
ing how these requirements are met by this 
invention of Secoy’s, he says: “French and 
American scientists have declared it impossi- 
ble to propel a vessel by direct pneumatic 
propulsion, yet the vessel hus moved, and the 
chances of accelerated speed appear to in- 
crense With each trial The principles have 
succeeded, It remaius to be seeu what speed 
und power will be developed.” 


A Machine to Nail Woeden Boxes. 


Among the advantages of a newly invented 
box nailer, with an automatic nail feeder at- 
tachment, are the following: It will do the 
work of six men with perfect ease, and more 
if the attendants can handle the materials 
faust enough. It makes a better box than can 
be produced by hand; every movement of the 
machine is exact and accurate, and it never 
spoils its work by careless hits or misdirected 
bluws.. It will save in nails fully, if not ex 
ceeding, five per cent. lt is automatic, and 
no special adjustment is necessary to finish 
the box. Lt is situple, and does not get out of 
repair; aw boy of average stnurtness will learn 
to operate! it perfectly invan hour. It pro- 
duecs froth 1,200 to 1,500. perfectly nailed 
boxes per day. The Swift box nailer meets 
all the requirements of simplicity, practical 
utility, labor and time saving and accuracy. 


The Daft Motor on the Elevated Roads. 


The Daft electric company continue their 
experiments with the large motor and trains 
of cars on the Ninth avenue elevated railway 
in this city. Some weeks ago a train of eight 
cars was taken up a grade of nearly two per 
cent ata speed of seven miles and a balf an 
hour. On several occasions a speed of thirty 
miles an hour, with three curs, has been 
reacbed. The regular train speed on the 


Ninth avenue road is thirteen miles an hour, 
but with the electric motor no difficulty is 
found in maintaining a speed of fifteen miles 
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A Novel, 


Vol. V, No. ¢ 


anhour, A party, a few evenings ugo, were 
carried over the road from Fourteenth to Fif- 
tieth street at a speed approaching twenty 
miles an hour, The motion was smooth and 


easy, and there was nothing but theentire ab- - 
sence of smoke, smell and cinders to indiente 


that the train was not drawn by an ordinary 
locomotive. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. J. Scully, New York.—Join the Mauhat- 
tan single tax club, 8 St. Murk’s place. 

Henry 8. Chase, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. Shear- 
man’s address before the Ohio levislative 
committee will be put into traet form. 

George Adains,- Halidon, N. J.—You can 
obtain wu copy. of the Financial Reform <Al- 
manac by sending thirty-five cents to the 
Financial reform association, 18 Hackins Hey, 
Liverpool, England.- ; 

S. G. Mogan, Gary, Dak —Thanks for the 
newspaper clippings, 
useful. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. | 


Lonpon, Jan. 10.--A friend has given me 
this definition of what you term economic 
rent. Is it correct? 


Suppose you were farming a plot of land, 
of Which you were owner, and that its cults 
vation only just returned your dabor and 
eapitaland profit. Your neighbor farms a 
plot of exuctly the same size aus yours, but 
very excellent land, yielding twenty per cent 
more produce for the same labor and capital 
that you yourself expend. Now, if he sold 
shis produce so that his profit shouldbe the 
same as yours for capital expended, then, as. 
hie hos twenty per cent more produce, he 
“dould sell his corn per quarter at less than 
you could, and hence you could no longer 
word to farm. Aud he could not sell it 
hivher than you becnuse then you would be 
under selling bin, Thus the price you sell at, 
thatis. the price at which the produce of the 
poorest land ean be sold, becomes the stand- 
ard at which he sells his produce; and the 
excess of bis produce over yours is) What. is 
called economic rent. fee 

Your friend has the right idea, though 
clumsily expressed. conomic rent is the 
value of the advantage which a particu- 
‘lar piece of Jand will yield to use over 
the poorest land in use for similar pur- 

» poses—that is to say, if the use be a pro- 
ductive one, over the ordinary return to 
wlike expenditure of labor and capital. 


as OH. G. 


New: Yoru.—(1) At a meeting of the siugle 
= tax club oof Brocklyn, the discussion. turned 

“ona case which has lately happened in that 
“city. 

A. druggist occupying a prominent corner. 
has built up a good business there after years: 
of industry; but along comes a large dry 
~goods retailer Who wants to buy out the drac- 
cist. in order to extend bis own business. © Ee 
begins by purchasing the property from the 
landlord and then offers the drugvist, say, 

— $14,000, for the remaining five years of his 
lease, whichis refused. 

Now, the question is, under the single tax 
system, would not the druggist have to sue- 
eumb to “competition,” “survival of the lit- 
test,” or what you will, as his place is in 
creater want by the community for another 
purpose, or what amounts to the same thing / 

One member spoke of a ‘margin to land 
values,” which would seem to mean that the 
site value of the lot in question, which 1s 

created by its surroundings, would be ap- 
propriated, while there would still be a margin 
over and above said value which would be 
peculiarly the druggist’s—in other words, 
that particular spot bad been known) for 


years by the community asa drug store—anet 


that this last value should not be 
priated. 

Now the questions urise, in the practical 
operation of the single tax, how is this site 
value to be distinguished from the actual: 
land value? And would not the elimination 

. of the second value in muny cases leave very 
ttle fora single tax! 

(2) Another question arose as to the law of 
interest. If George claims that interest is 
but the return to capital arising from natural 
increase (and I think he does), is it right that 
such natural increase should be appropriated 
by anybody! Does it not invalidate the law 
of juterest! A. HL. Mackinnon. 


uppro- 


(1) The member who spoke of what you 
call “site value,” was right. When one 
piece of land is worth more than another 
in all respects like it. the greater value of 
the former is due to the occupier, and as 
private property would be justly exempt 
from taxation, There would be no prac- 
tical difficulty in eliminating this extra 
value. The site would not be assessed at 
its value, but at the value of similar sites 
in the neighborhood. As to inside lots, 
the taxable value of one would be t'e 
same as that of those around it. With 
corner lots, it might be that. now ani 
then the four corners would) cach have a 
“site value; but that would not often 
occur, and when it did not, one corner 
would usually be worth the same as the 
others. Nor would the climination of 
this second value leave very little for the 
single tux, as you fear. The good will of 
particular locations does nat last long,and 
if it did itis no more than the difference 
between that location and another which 

_ offers equal general advantages, a dilfer- 
ence which is never very great, 

IT know nothing of the circumstances of 
the case you put, but Loam inclined to 
think that the $14,000 which the druweist 
declined was made up in large part of the 
value of the land over the rent) reserved 
in the lease, and in another large part of 
the willingness of the dryeoods mian to 
submit toa squeeze rather than be delayed 

—imeveeting his store, and in very Little 
part of any business good will which the 
drugeist bad, 

drugeist’s good will would follow 

name as farias he might be compelled to 

smove, especially as his old stand was to 
be no longer used for that kine of busi- 

opess, And so [think dt would be in most 
if not all cases, see 
But passing over any special instance, 
you must remember that ideal exactness 
ds not to be expected of the single tax, 
yore. than of uny other system, We 

know thit if we could take for public use 
entire value of land, nota cent more 


coe CE 


It seenis to me that the | 
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ald system, when land wi 


T 


nor a cent less, and leave to each indi- 
vidual precisely what he as an individual 
had produced, not a cent more‘nor a cent 
less, we should have a condition of ideal 
justice. But this is impossible. We 
know, however, that just as we approach 
this exactitude do we secure a greater and 
eroater degree of justice. We know too, 
and that is the important thing, that 
even far short of ideal perfection in dis- 
tribution, we shall get substantial justice, 
substantial equality, for when we make 
production free we, give independence to 
workers who, in the enjoyment: of inde- 


pendence, will care very little about ideal. 


exactness in distribution. When John 
and Richard are free to hunt for eges, 
what mitters it to either if in the divi- 
sion one vets anegy with a double yolk 
wud the other does not. 

(2) He does claim that interest is the 
natural increase of capital. It is right 
that such natural increase should be ap- 


propriated by him who gives a direction. 


to Jabor which results in reproductive 
products. To allow that natural increase 
of capital is not private property is to 
deny private property iInanything, When 
the Iuborer produces a collar button he 
merely gives shape to pre-existing miut- 
ter, and the shape he gives to itis de- 
pendent, not during the making alone, 
hut continually thereafter.on the opera- 
tion of certain natural laws. So with 
planting seed; the product is largely due 
to the continual operation of natural 
laws. But in the one case as’ in the 
other, these natural luws operate in obe- 
dience to the command of the laborer; 
and that it is and that wone which en- 
titles him to the increase, whether the 
increase be immediate or a subsequent 
growth. Tosay that any of the results 
of seed planting shall not belong to any- 
body, -because it is a natural increase, 
is to say that collar buttons shall not be- 
lone to anybody, because they would 
evaporate but for natural law, 
Louis Bo Post, 


Leavens's Friend, Smith, 

“ATLANTA, Ga.—Mr. Walter C. Leavens 
must have an exceedingly bad) memory. 
He tells in THE STANDARD of January 19 
about a friend of his named Smith who 
moved to the far west in 1929—just thirty 
years after the adoption of the single tax 
and the canonization of its originator— 
and went to orange farming. He had 
$5,000, which he expended in planting and 
maturing and sustaining himself for seven 
years till the trees were ready to bear, 
Meanwhile population had flowed west- 
watd, settled around him and raised the 
value of his lands till, just as he was 
ready to crop some oranges, he vould not 


make enough from them to pay the tax,. 


and he had to give up his farm, trees and 
alk. And he laments Smith's fate. Twas 
one of the “population” that helped to 
settle the city of Utopia, and Premenmber 
Leavens well. He lived three squares 
from me. Lalso remember Smith's case, 
and Lam surprised that Leavens should 
not remember it equally well, for Leavens’s 
wife was alderman from the Mighth ward 
and offered the resolution that finally dis- 
posed of the case. . 

As the city grew, and people settled 
around Smith’s orange farm, but outside 
of the city limits, they wanted the water 
vas and street car service (all of which 
were operated by the city). They peti- 
tioned the county commissioners, the 
matter was submitted to a popular vote, 
and the whole township decided to join 
the city. Smith's taxes had become so 
hieh that beece. td no longer pay then, 
and he forfeited his property. He peti- 
tioned the city council for compensation 
for his improvements, A cConmunittee, ap- 
pointed to investigate, reported in) favor 
of paying him $10,000, Aldernian Geruate- 
nuf of the Second ward was the only 
one who opposed the acceptance of the 
report, but Mrs, Leavens replied in a 
speech that mide him ashamed of him- 
self, As nearly as Donow remember. she 
said: AS soon as this farm is subdi- 
vided there are men who stand ready to 
take the lots and pay $20,000 a year for 
them. Under the old Lind tenure systern 
Me Smith could have sold his land) for 
half oa million dollars; the men whe 
hought it would have had to pay him that 
aud to pay taxes on the land besides, 
wnd the city would have got only the 
taxes, Under the present system the 
hew owners will pay us 20,000 a yeu, 
Which is at least three tines as niuch as 
we should have got under the old sys- 
tem, and the least we can do is to take 
half of the lirst year’s tax and set ourselves 
right with the original owner,. Under the 
een und 





HE STANDARD. 





difficulty he is in? 


‘pram emeen een etenteneicsieteaet it eee eRe eS? entities mini nie 


right of eminent domain, the owner had 
to be compensated for land and) improve- 
ments, Shall we not now compensate for 
the improvements alone, especially when 
we get the land for nothing and a large: 
revenue besides? Does the alderman 





from the second ward propose that this | 


city council shall drive hard bargains, or 
take what does not belong to it without 
paying therefor? Not with mry con- 
sent! The city of Utopia will take the 
product of no man’s labor without render- 
ing aw just equivalent for it, so long as my 
voice has any influence to prevent it. 
Mr. Smith invested $5,000; the interest 
on this for seven years amounts to $2,100 
at current rates; he has, it is) true, made 
wmodest living out of the land by rais- 
ing other things, but the: labor expended 
on the orange grove is worth at least 
$2,900 more; in round nunrbers: BLO,000. 
Therefore, Task that the clerk read this 
document, and that the aves and noes be 
culled: 

Resolved, That the city comptroller be, and 
he is hereby authorized, to pay, from any 
moneys in the city treasury uot Gtherwise ap- 
propriated, to John Smith the sun of $10,000 
for improvement on the 5. )y of the S. W. 3, 
of Section 16, T. 5, upon condition that) the 
suid Smith shall execute to the city a quit 
claim deed for said improvement. 


When the roll was. called Grufenuf 
hadn't the courave of his convictions, 
Ife voted aye! ; 

Sinith started a store with the $10,000, 
and did a booming business. j 

It is strange that) Mr. Leavens does not 
remember this. He was the city comp- 
troller, and paid out the money! 

B.C. Ine LER. 
John simith's Way Out. 

Walter C. Leavens invented a very in- 
genious story about one John Smith, 
which was published in Tit STANDARD of 
January 19. John’s troubles culminated 
in 1929, because the people flocked into 
lus neighborhood and caused his single 
tux to increase faster than the value of 
the crops on his thrifty young orange 
trees, 

THE STANDARD, instead of getting John 
Smith out of his trouble in a natural 
way, called him idiot, turned the ingeni- 
ous story into a dream, let his wife loose 
upon him in the dead of night. Then 
wound up informing him that he was now 
in a world where poverty had lost its 
ubiding place, and where strikes, small 
pox, measles and mumps had been de- 
clared non-existent. Finally, with a 
tweak of his nose, asked him if he didn't 
feel like the fool he was to be bellering” 


about a paltry $5,000, even if it was all. 


the wealthi he had in the world? 

In short, THE STANDARD behaved badly, 
availing itself of none of its usual ability 
wud insight. The case is, indeed, one not 
likely to happen in any Jess provressive 
country than our own, and even here not 
twice Ina veneration. The point is: If it 
should happen, would) there necessarily 
come With it other conditions that would 
relieve John Smith from. the apparent 
Here is how it seems 


to me: 
When John Smith said to his wife, 
“What are we to do? We have nothing 


to sell but improvements, and they are 
valueless,” Mrs. Smith mused for a mo- 
ment, and, with a bright, intelligent 
stnile on her beautiful countenance, re- 
plied: “You get a surveyor, John, in 
the morning and lay our orange orchard 
out into the most 
“Who will pay 
lots?’ cried John 


anything for building 
in dismay.  ‘*Nobody,” 
‘almly continued Mrs. Smith, “You ob- 
serve the people are building upon the 
unimproved Jand, and their houses are 
stunding out in the sun without shade or 
shelter of any kind, Your orange trees 
ure seven years Old, just in their prime 
for shade as well as fruit. Our 160 acres 
of orange trees will divide into, at least, 
1,000 building lots, Any one wishing to 


build will pay you $20 or 825 forthe trees, 


on one of these lots, They are worth that 
any day for shade ins this hot climate, 
sayitig nothing at all about their value as 
fruit trees, which cannot be less than x10 
more, EPhis will give you $20,000 for your 
original 85,000, the use of itand your labor 
for seven years, While these trees were 
growing you have made a diving for us 
from other crops grown between the rows 
of little trees, and, better than all, vou 
have recovered your hewth. LP think, 
John, that the single tas has dealt kind|y: 
Withus. We got the plage without capi- 
tual and we will get out of it without loss, 





oranges, but shade trees. 


won't have to pack and ship ity we van 
sellitan the ground, 
OUGHKEEPSIE, dan. 41, 


available buildings lots.’ - 











Ouro great crop is nol as we expeeted, | 
It is grown | 
and the market bas come ta jt, so we | 
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. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George, 4 pp. 
~ Toa Bookkeeper, Bartholomew Appleby, 2 pages 
JA Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B, Clarke. 
16 pages. 
~ A Piece of Land. The late Francis G. Shaw. 2 pp. 
. The Tax on Bulldings. Willkam T. Croasdiale. 8 pp. 
» My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man. WIiam | 
McCabe, 4 pages, 
78. Mleetion Reform. Louts F. Post. 12 pages 
. A Republican's Reasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge Frank T. Reld. Opages, 
» ACatechism, DD. A. 4b. D pages. 


. Jeerson and Hamilton, Chiauneey Fo Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


> First Principles, Henry George. 4 pages. : 

Soclalism—Its Truth and Its Error. Henry George 
4 pages. 

Taxing Land Values Henry George. 4 pages. 

It Is the Law of Chrisu. Rev. S&S. H. Spencer of 
Henry, Ill. 4 pares, 


2 pages, 


48. The Case Platniy Stated. TH. F. Ring. 4 pages, 
53% Sailors’ Suug Harbor. Wim, T. Croaadale, 12 pages 
SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Vlalniy Stated. H. F. King. § pages. 
TARIFF TRACTS. 
57. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 4 
NEES, 
Mh The Tart! Question, Henry George, 4 payes, - 
, 6. Ameren Pratection 


wud British Free Trade: 
Henry George, 4 pages, eae 
. Protection and Wages, Henry George, 8 pages, 
The Common Sense of the Taritl Question, Thomas: 
G, Shearmian. 8 pages, eat 
» Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas G. Shear: 


man, 6 pages, ; . 
vw A Short Tarif? History, Thomas G. Sheurman, 4 
pages, 
76. Plain Talk to Protectlontats. Thomas G@, Shearman, 
4 pages, es 
tT. An Address to Workingmen on the Taril? Question, 


Henry George, 4 paves, 
Protection, the Enemy of Wages, 
Shearnmuun, 4 pages, oe: 
Asetof these Tracts willbe sent to any address foro: 
ten cents, Jo at 


89. Thomas G. 





Laud and Lauber Library. ; 
Prices, free by piadh: page Praets——0 coples, Moecentss 
LOO copies, da eemtss TO eapies, 81) 8,000 captes, BRM e 
Pourepige trietss=25 copies, Ho eents; 1d copies; % 
cents; LOW copies, 82. 5,000 capies, S550, ; 
Hixeave Cracts--24 copies, Eeeents; LOO cop tes, UTC tss 
1000 Copies, So; Ou capies, BELT, ane 
Kightepage: tracts—2) copies, 20 cents; fi copies 60 
eents; TO copies, 84; 5,000 copies, SET. 
Twelve-page tracts coples, 3 cents; 100 copies, 75 
coptes, 66; 5,000 caoples, 625.50 
Sixteen-page tracts—25 copies, q canta; 100 copies, 8k 
1,000 copies, 8; 5,000 copies, BA ; 
A special selection, comprising thirty or more of the 
Most popular tracts, Will be sent for W cents, i 
Other numbers in prepuration. 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, New York city, 


VOLUME FOUR 


aor 


THE STANDARD 
NOW READY, 
TI Ebed nuiber of bound. volumes of THEE STA 
ARD In heavy boards, dee, aered: Papo sale at the 
LOWIDE prices; : (. . oe 
SPALL VOLUMES cere eee 
Volumes dann debeund Cope 





\ 


eS Soe ee 


sees 


W. CG, ALBRO, b 
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THE WONDERFUL CARLS- 
BAD SPRINGS. 


Atthe Ninth Tnterruttional Medical Congress, Dr A, 
J. A. Toboaldt, of the Uotverdiv of Peansyivania, read 
A paper stating that out of thirty cases treated with 
the genuine damported Powdered Curishad Sprudeb Salt 
for chronte constipation, bhypechondria, diseiase of thes 
liver and khaneys, jeutidice, adiposis, diabetes, drapsy 
from -videuiier deart disease, dvspepsia, qaueirrhal ine 
flammation of the stomach, ulcer of the stonmiech-or 
spleen, children with tivcasta uss, gout, rheumutismof 
the jaints, gravel, @fe,, (went yestx were entirely cured, 
three much improved ined one not treated long @nemsh, 
Average time of trearment, four weds, 

The Carsibul Sprudeb Silt (pawder forni), is an ex. 
cellent Aperieat Larativeand Diuretic 
complecion, purifies ie Hood. [tbs easily penuiln 
plensantdo take dim permanent: dn metone Phe pee 
fav product of the . anistad springs iS exported. 1c 
round botties. Bach bottle comes inv digit blue paper 
enrtoon, dnd has. the signature (Pogner & Meo tesatn 
Co,” sole aeents, Go Marehivestrees, om vers obetiey 
One bottle diviiéd wpote reeeinton Qoedr deur ber Poe 
Dold Ss feetures traded free typot appleation. © 

Mention OThestonderd 








FLOW [TOS 


ILD A HOUNE 


Aonew book containing plans and 
ape ilications foros housesy ail sizes, 
from a toons up. A book ef yreat 
value te aih whe We sire to bed oa 
fronee, Sent posteoatd an receipt of 


} , nds 
Vac cca poeents, 9.8. OGIEVE i, tule 
ae Visher OT HONE NBey New York. 





FEI °. 2, 
at tome of te travel. We 
VE tocuipioy archable person im your county 

to tack Up advertisements aunt show ends of 


ow. Groeds,  Advertaemeuts to be tached up every. 
where, on trees, fences and turnpihes, im censpieuans @ 
places, in town and country mall parts of the Cotted 
States. Steady employment; wages €2,00 per day ¢ 
r ) expenses advanced. ono tathing required, Local work tor 
allot part ofthe Gime, ADDRESS WU STAMP, 
EMORY & CO., Bixth and Vine Sta, 
CUNCISNATI, OF. SOOATTENTION PATH TO POStab CARDS. 


eeeoe 
A POSITION 

















AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD VAY, 


Tovany reliable man furnishing sitistictory references, 
Apply to Se A. MeOMBER & COL, Roe means N.Y. 


da ina ai 





GENTS WANTED 


AG w cre A 
fur the 


AU foWaTiCe TEAM Unk 


st'7 3 to 8 250 per month easily mado. 
hig is arare chance. Apply at once, 
WILNOT CAST E & Vo., Kine ester, N.Y. 











YUE SINGL K TAX CLUB of the Twelfth 
coneressional district ineets every Thutsday even 
ing ats’ p.m. at 1,406 Second av,, near THth street. All 
single tax men living uptown are invited to attend, 
The otheers for the next six months are: Arthur Fieget, 
president; A. AL Mendoza, viee-president; A. Se hultz. 
secretary; FN, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Hecklinger, 
sergeant at arms. ; 
LUERBERR Y. ‘ “Dew beere eat ¢ eer ry 
DD Phunts for garden cadltive, Full history and price 
list free, Address 
\ , ST ie LES, 


MUSIC nine 








“TO reduce. our 
SA lJ] stock of iiusie we 
Wilhsend by mail, postpaid, re 4 es, full sheet music 
size, jusluding songs, mare les, waltzes, quitdvilles (with 
walls), ete, by Menadelssolin, Beethoven, Me aul, Oe, 
for only toe. Were WENGss and ty sons, 
words and music, @e. Satisfuetion gusronteek or 


money relunded. 
Ss. FH ATIAWA A 
339 Washington street, Geant ei Wass. 
OU se. WEN, learu Pelegraphy tere and 
we will help vot to food positions, Address Amere 
ican school of TRelegr aphy . Midison, Wis. 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
AND ORGAN Withou TA TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys, 
Price, $1.00. No previous knowledge of musle whatever 
requir ed. Send Cor book of testimonials free. Address 
The varcas Megnvine, 19 Park Plice, New Vork 

















CUNeee® CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Lia.) 
14 Elm street, cor. Canal, N.Y. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWS? APE PRINTING 


1 Bes PROVED MONE 












Par ENCE SO 
Hundreds tn Use, Tiustrated circular AL FY 
YTLECAMS, Bristol Coon. 


E "PAY A AGEN" Ts “S65, TO” 

Month Salary, and all expenses, “Po travel or 

for local work: state whieh preferred, salsa slurs 

wanted. SLOAN & Co.,, Manufacturers, 204 Georpe 
street, Ciocioniatl, Olilo 


$100 PEK 





ANTERD. — Agents tor the Milward? $s xe talyx-eyert, 

Self-threacipg Needles preserves failing sight, a 
help to good sight. Per fect bonanza for CHDVUSSErS: 
sample package ld cents, Send for haa to head- 
quarters, sr ANE R &e On, P rav idene ', KR. 

KS, AGATIBA MU NIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
youu Say reading at her residenee. 223 E, 
New York 





3td street, 





OLLAND 4 
COFFER AND DINING ROOMS, 
lia rourth avenue, 
Bet. sth ud Mth SUM, 
od *: JES BOGAN PRING AL, AGEN  Y 
for James Means! 3u whl St shoes, 26 HOWEEY, 
near Pr tee str Cou 


TFNILE SAN BEA NCISC ny SING LE WAN 


Soviety hold meetings for public discussion every 
Sunday evening at r inhi it | itl, wh is 3 M: arbet att reel, 


CUT TIHIIs OUT! 
Assorted Needles 20c, 
SHUTTLES, S100 


BV Ml A ' t.. 


etre net inte = 


BOOK KEK PIN 


Na oe Cotnmereiah Low, Conumereial, Arithiie Ue, 
Jentansbip. ete, Yorng ren ane Wolen praerioa AY 














Rive ty park for every make of 
Swine Abcebwues or attach. 
mnents we farnish, Nate the 
machine AND PART AND ASK 
FOR PRICH, 
| AMERICAN NEEDLE CO, 
« ae ee vy 


Banking, 
Gy sive 


It clears the? 


LT tS ih A AP A 
date 


Corvrene 


educated itt Mastin Cofiere, Pourhkeepsiwe, N, Yeo No! 


charge for situations furhistied, 


STENOGRAPHY ed Psyreowriting, tags Younes men 


Teh Woren ake tually prepared Tay 
Tae is or General reporting, Busitess men sup 
plied With Competeit assist: Un Uh 


TELEGRAPHY > tectity learned and when acquired 


ecrns aod pay, Expenses low, Lines i" 


furnishe bWwith campetent openttors, 


PENMANSHIP !)" business, Drawing nnd Ornamien 


tul work thoroughiv aug FULL Bagte 





mau College, Ponghkerposie, N, ‘, Aur inidispensatite i 
fur patale el ue: fine. 


for teachers, Send tea cents 
specimens tn G, CLEMENS Ty Vy 






















-estoen 





- THE STANDARD. 


, ASSAS CITy, WO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


tn-sums of $1,000 to $10,000 each, beswring Interest at 
the rate of eit per cent per aothum. [nterest pay. 
able semiauinualiy, These bonds are secured by firsi 
INOPrhaees ou Katisas City property worth three and 
four thines the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
ae nod interest gunarinteed mt mint urity. Inter 
lectille through your own bank, with New York 
excliinze added, Reeorded mortgage forwarded with 


euch bon, : 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

Issued do amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes! 
we theaiaite of eight per cent per anoum. Certificates 
of deposit are seeurad by test taortgage bonds depos- 
ited with at trustee, a spechil deposit reesipt to thit 
efeet, from the trustes, i attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the vertifiente of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment. 

When. ordering securities write your name cin full, 
also that uf your city, county and state, 


J.T. BAUERLEIN & CQ@., 
Security Building, 
KANS2S CITY, 


ll nl 


MISSOU RL 

MALLE ORNI ATW ENTY AND THRIRTY 

/ Acre Farms im Colusn county for Fruits, Vines and 
Ceraiis: 820 to €80 per acre; one-quarter enash, balance 
inone, two and three years, 6per cent interest. Lith 
opraph mitps of Calfornin sent free, Good goverument 
Hind at 81.40 perucre; 3) cents per were cash, balance 
in three vears, without interest. INTERNATIONAL 
LAN] CO., 809 Market street. San Francisco. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOY MENT, 


ee ne erin tee 








We want live, energetic agents in every county in the 
United States ‘and Canulate sella pittent article of 
erent mermt, on is merits, Au article having a large 
sue, paying over 100 per cent profit, having no competi 
Hon; dud on Which the agent: is protected in the exclu. 
sive sale by a deed given for each aud every county he 
muty secure fromous. With all these advantages to our 
necuts, and the fact is that itis an artiele that ean be 
soll toevery houseowner, it might not be necessary to 
make an evtraordinary offer to secure good ageuts wt 
ones, but we have concluded to make it to show, not 
ony ‘our cantidence In the merits of our invention, but 
Inits salebility by any agent. that will handle: it with 
energy, Our agents HOw. At Work are making from 8150 
to Soa month elear, and-this fact makes it-safe for us 
to mike vurcalfer toa all who are ‘out of employment, 
Anyviagent- that will give our business a thir) y davs’ 
tril and fall to clear atleast $100 in this time, above all 
erpenses, can return al goods unsald to us and we will 
refund the money paid-for them. No such employer of 
ugents ever dared tomake such offers, nor would we if 
we did not know that we have agents pow making more 
than double this amount, Our large deseriptive cireu- 
lars explaio our offer: fully, and these we wish to send 
toeveryooue out of croployment woo Will send us three 
one centstamps for postage. Send at once and secure 
the agencvan time for the boom, and go to work on the 
terms named in our extraordinary offer, 


Address wt onze, National Novelty Co., 


514 Smithtield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ARE. YoU ” 
UrT RED ¢ 
Thrtis the question. Are vou ruptured? If so, use 


FRINK'US RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sure and operminent cure for hernia (breach) or-rup- 
ture. This great remedy bas cured many persons every 
year for the last) twenty years, and they. bave 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating “through 
the pores oof the oskinu) and building. up ‘and 
strengthening . the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing othe hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with atruss. Children 
inarms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss puids, relieved nmimediately, The pressure coun be 
rehexed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufticient to 
cure anordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
chorgh to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. “Full directions accompany each 
package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 24 Broadway, New 
York. {Opposite the post ollice,) 


FITS CURED ordi 

N SPECIALIST PHY- 
SICTAN, Bottle of mediane free. We warrant our 
remedy tocure the Worst cases, and the only physi- 
chins who do this to prevent your being imposed upon 
by menousing false names and who are not doctors. 
Heewuse otivers failed is no reason for not using this 
medleme, Give express und post office address. Ih 
costs you nothing, Address Asahel Medical Bureau 
294 Broadway, New York, 

















PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 





all tl i if 


AB laa BROS., ; 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR, HOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


THE TWENTIETHCENTURY 


dlugh QO, Pentecost, Editer, 








Contains, besides other titeresting mutter, the Sun 
day addresses of Hugh O. Pentecost before Unity con: 
atesatlon, Devoted te the betterment of this world sa: 
thedest preparition for any other possiile world, 

Issued weekly, Aunual 


Lhe publisher, 
LEU BUSCHER, 
‘eat, New York City, 





subseriptian, one dollar 
: Sample coples freee Alp subseribers will recetye a copy 
of Mrbeutecast's boul, AW high 1 Believe,” 


Address. 











is specially con- 
structed for the 
most exacting use mo 
and isthe BEST Ele 
Railroad Watch made. It con- 
tains numerous important patent-|p 
ed improvements of vital import- 
ance to accurate “timing—a/ent 
Dust raf, Patent Stem Wind, 
“Hi Exc -h we control exclusively [ 
git,’ <5 Genuine Ruby jewels 
i, 2 ngs, and is @cceratedy ad- 
cd lo heat, She and 250 rch ron- 









BE 






a SION 


CS LOWS EL OF! 


ant 





service to any foo watch, Trice 
& ($43, either all cash or in Clubs, 
ee ip Sr a week. Open face or hunt- 
ing, Our $1 a week Club System, 
while as convenient to the buye 
as any installment system, is a 
wholesale spot cash system to us. 
The Co-operation of the club 
members sells us 43 watches inl 
each $43 Watch Club, and we get cash][. 
from the club for each watch before it Obs 


goes out, though each member onlyliiG 
pays $1 a week. This is why we givei[igs 


you more for your money than any |B 
one else and why we are doing thei—! 
largest watch business in the world. 


An Ajax Watch Insulator given : ZV 
free with each Watch K® 7 | 


The Keystone Watch Club Co os 


Main Office in Co's Own Buliding. ) 
004 WALNUT ST. PHILADA, PA, Sy 


Agents Wanted. 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 N 


A perfect protection against magnetism. 
WMtany Watch. Sent by mail on receipt 
Of price. OF We refer to any Commercial Agency. 





dNe?) 














G EORGE wi LSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tailor, 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





“Tis not In mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll 


SAMPLES AND RULE FUR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


eserve it.” 








New Imported Fabrics, 
Lutest Chuice Patterus, 
Au Elegant Selection. 


The Best Looms in the West of England 


contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, Which for richness of quahty, durivbility of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 
ers. es Thev were bought in London by G. Wilson. 





“WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for G@alled, Calloused, Swollen, 
Fetid, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's W likin Made 
Easy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
sallous, Will prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
and remove all soreness from bunions. New shoes 
made easy as old ones. A cure guaranteed for all 
alfections of the feet. Sent, post paid, on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 

201 Kiver st.. Troy, N.Y. 








000 Plays, comie, bien Vie. each, Amusements, 
50: Lists free. WEMYSS & CO., 21 Beekman. N. ¥ 
a Tn a oa EE a a Dera eeacaeseerenated 


caterers 


fe by Pack’s Pav. Iuproren 
or Crantonsn Ear Drews, 
the Ww nets et distinetly. 

EE. Add 


Comfortable, Invisible, Tlusteated book & proofs, eR - res@ 
or call on F, HISCUOXN, eBoe? Iirondway, N.Y, Adis g this paper. 


Dr M. W. Case’s e's Carbelate of Tar Inhalent. 


Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, * Deafness, 
Cured at bome. 
New Pamphiet, FREE, 
Address, DR. M, W. CASE, 
809 NORTH LROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, FA 














NU itieb cramer pee lig tenes 
HOR | HANNE Dey aarti perso. 


TuAtiOns procured ai pape + wales TUTE pe Le I : 





“Gas veer N 











“OL M A ‘ = PU IL, MONIC S SYRUP is the best 
_ Cough Remeds, Prices, 5c., Be. aud $1. 
Depot, 8&1 Four th Ven New York. 


— es 


no STANDARD SUBSCKI BERS ONLY. 


Do you Want Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? 
logues, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 


Send for cata- 


a discount of Ter per cent, 
YH. PALEENTEN & CO., Box 2988, Boston, Miss, 


THE “pore AS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful doformation on Woman's Handiwork, 

Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household toplies of ed tical character. Ever Vv 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, dle, a veur, Address 
The Derens Maunzine, 19 Park Place, New York 











Beas, brawn Bread, ¢ 
stnelbescapes tite the owe 


Ssniple free ta Ads NTS, 


STE AN I (1 OKER FREE 


| PRANG S 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 


WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 





The above illustration gives only the outlines of a 
picture which bids fair to be one of the most popular we 
have ever issued, It is one of our latest productions, 
ond tas all the charm of novelty. Itis called the 


PRIZE BABIES 


and represents a baby judging upon the respective. 


merits of arowof the most bewitching little bables 
that the suns of six months have shone upon, The face 


of the sweet baby judge is clothed in doubt, and well | 


It may be, for surely sucha collection of ideal dar ‘ngs 
wis never seen before, 

The colors are exquisitely soft and tender, and the 
expression of the baby faces run the whole gamut of 
delight and wonder, 
forcibly toevery mother’s heart, and is altogether an 
uduurable selection for a Cliristinas gift, 

The picture comes mounted witha wide mat of two 
styles, one phiuin and ope on which in choice hund-deco- 
ration are daisies on meadow grass. Size, ready for 
framing, 17 by 11 Inches. 

Copies of this latest and most attractive picture can 
be found at any leading stationers. Ask for Prang'’s 
“Prize Babies.” We will supply them by mail, If not 
found in stores, post paid on receipt: of price, viz: In 
plain mat, $1; in daisy mat, §2 

We want also to call the attention of mothers and 
fathers_to our 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS: 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 


tints, and cun be given toeven the youngest children. 


with wbsolute safety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin puiettes, or in tin boxes. They are all spectally pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors In Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of i- 
jurtous and pclsonous materials. They are really ane 
art colors in convenient form for use anc #s.e espe- 
clally non-polsonous for the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outiine illustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The origtual design is fur- 
mished in each case by some leading artist, and fs 
strictly correct In form and detuil Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the children as a guide for har. 
momious coloring, and aS an example of artistic work 
isthe foundation of taste. The instruction ts all the 
more successful becuuse supplied in the form of amuse- 
ment. 

PRICE OF PRANG’S NOU 
COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing nine culurs with brush, 15 cents, 
Eagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, containing elght colors and ‘brush, 25 cents. 

Box No. 4, containing twelve coiors and two brushes, 
40 cents, 

One box No, 20f Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight in a package 
with an extra copy of one of them painted vy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No, 2 ef Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00. 

To be found at all leading statiuuers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


N-POTISONOUS 





L. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass, 

NEW YORK—88 Bond street, 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO—S29 Commercial street, 


A descriptive list of Christmas and New Year cards, © 


uovelties, booklets and satio urt prints sent on appli 
eation. 





‘Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 


Farqubar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. & 

Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic En. 
, ae aspeciatty, Warranted equalor 









kUpErlorte 
\ any made, 


Ad rare 4 ‘BR. F AROL HAR & SON, ‘York, Pa! 


BUY THE WRINGER ov, 


© PURCHASE GEAR 


“ “Ga Saves half the labor of other 
ww Wringers, and costs but little more, 


MPIREThe not GR EASE 


iohid White Rubber Rolls. The CLOTHES. 


Warranted Agony ta 
ranted eyorywhera. Emplee ia Co. Auburn, 












BAVE Health, Monev, Fuel, Cooks 

Vegetubles, Puddings, Meatn, Fish, 
aud gue Will not thivor the other, No steam, ot 
Price BZ. SALARY AND EN PENSES and 
Cc. SP EtRs, North Windham, Maine. 





400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 


bound in handsame dithog raph paper cover, maied toway address, postpitd, for sO cents tn stumps, 


conticins the choicest fetms for Reading, and We miiuiiitee sacisteetion or wall refunds Che tary, 


OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose street, New York, 


This boak 
Addbvess J. 8, 





a) <7 


RAEFUL DESIGNS x» Soup QnSTROCTION 


WALES 





JaryaGs-PIANOs — 


5 APPLE TONST. Wes on 
TOTAL RERS of 


TONE « 


IFUL Einigh, 


Itis a pieture which will appeal - 
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